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A seat facing the future... 
No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out 
from Platform 3. The steam dragon has its rivals now in 
the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come .. . 
Who can say? In the future your seat may be facing an 
engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load from London to Plymouth, 
in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. Your very small talk may be 
of relative thermal efficiencies . . . 
And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans 
or smut on your collar, will you sigh for the lost romance of steam 
as you beckon your helicopticab ?. Or thank Progress 


for progressing, and ‘I'l for the very practical help which they 


habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality? 


@ Tl's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD’ 


*Precision tubes—tubular components-—wrought aluminium —bicycles—electrical equipment 
and appliances—high pressure cylinders ——mechanical handling—metal sections-—bus body 


skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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Portrait of a salesman MEDWAY) 
Shrewd people expect a manufacturer to pack his product CORRUGATED CASE s | 
in a modern, designed-for-the-job container. They expect Dedeet 
him to protect his goods from the slightest scratch or damage. 
They expect a pack that looks proud of its contents. 

In short, it is the pack that sells the quality of the product. 


Di On 
That is why to-day the best products are packed in 
Medway corrugated cases. In the manufacture of these 
cases the Medway Corrugated Paper Company excels 
2 





THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


on the 





making the corrugated strawboard, lining it with tough 

kraft paper and turning it into corrugated cases. Each s 
case, planned to give the maximum protection to “to ot? 
the goods it is to carry, is a reminder of the part which 


the Reed Paper Group, with all its resources, ALSERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


° » ONDON PAP \ 200 PD. EMPIRE PAP - PD 
plays in the development of new packaging methods. sens then ang tng gy er a 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
, > ‘. ’ . THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
* REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING includes multi-wa REED PAPER SALES LTD E.R. FREEMAN «& WESCOTT LTD 
nelle peiieatidl tates and vite: Niall wed Oo plied write POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
grease-proot and waxed papers. Head Office: 10s Piccadilly London W.1 
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The other half 
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ofa good advertising agent 
isa good client 
E WALTER GEORGE LTD Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising - 


25 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET LONDON S.W.1 ° Telephone : SLOANE 0474 


E.W.G. HAVE BEEN HAPPILY SERVING A GROWING CLIENTELE FOR 26 YEARS 
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Design 


The prospect before us 


THE DESIGNERS and manufacturers whose products already belong to 
the present, in the sense that their designs are contemporary in spirit, 
will be in a fortunate position this year. A great national event like 
the Coronation will attract towards this country an unprecedented 
interest from all parts of the world. Amongst the people who will see 
or hear about the ceremony there will be many whose curiosity will 
turn towards the standards by which we now live. It can be expected 
that, visually, these standards will be judged from the things we 
make and use. At the beginning of this new reign and new period in 
our history we have, in all but a few industries, a nucleus of manu- 
facturers and designers intent on the highest design standards. It is 
their efforts that will command the attention of visitors: each one a 
prospective buyer even though he does not associate himself directly 
with industry or commerce. 


Apart from the Coronation, the design events to look out for in 
1953 are numerous. First on the list are the new offices for Time 
Life International, just opened in Bond Street. The number of 
designers commissioned by this American company to work under 
Sir Hugh Casson has enabled these offices to show off some of the 
best talent now available to industry. In April this transatlantic 
interest in our design standards will be extended when an exhibition 
of British home furnishings opens in Washington. Manufacturers 
intent on the export trade are being provided with a valuable oppor- 
tunity, for this exhibition will be shown later in 12 other American 
cities. Later on, in June, a much more comprehensive display of 
British goods will form part of the Rhodes Centenary celebrations at 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 


At a third exhibition, the BIF, manufacturers are expected to 
mark the Coronation year with especially lavish displays. Can it be 
hoped that they will also mark it with a more inspiring standard of 
design in their products ? More than ever before foreign visitors, with 
a buyers’ market on their side, will be looking for the products of 
firms most alive to the best modern designs. The risk of introducing 
new and untried patterns is less than it was for the pioneers of the 
early ’thirties: the rewards, not only in this country, but in the export 
markets, are considerably greater. Looking back it seems that the 
Festival of Britain gave a broad estimate of what has been achieved: 
but looking forward the Coronation could be the opportunity to 
indicate the shapes of things to come. M.F. 











Henry Dreyfuss, an American consul- 


tant designer, and Fohn Anderson, a 
British manufacturer of carpets, write 
on ‘The choice between designers’: the 
subject of our leading article in the 


November 19§2 issue. 


sir: I have read your leading article in the 
November issue with a great deal of inter- 
est and would like to comment on it. It 
seems to me that the tone of the article 
implies that the manufacturer is always 
faced with a choice between the outside 
consultant or his own staff designer. I 
believe that is fallacious thinking and harm- 
ful to the general cause of industrial design. 
While this situation may have existed 25 
years ago when we pioneered in the field, I 
believe the success of the industrial design 
profession in this country is based partly 
upon the fact that we were able to break 
down this barrier, and educate the American 
manufacturer. Results have proven to him 
that a successful design is the product of 
joint collaboration (not competition) be- 
tween his outside consultant and his own 
design staff. 
In our own specific case, all of our clients 

and -—in their respective industries — they 
represent the leading manufacturers in this 
country) have their own designers; and still 
they feel the need of our outside assistance 
and viewpoint. We supplement their staff, 
and the successful results are the product 
of the specialised knowledge of both points 
of view. 

HENRY DREYFUSS 

4 West 58th Street 

New York 19 


sir: The type of designer best suited to 
industry will vary according to the size of 
the industrial unit, the product to be 
designed and the number of design changes 
to be provided. 

New carpet designs have to be produced 
regularly, season after season, in consider- 
able numbers. Designs have to be produced 
on squared paper in various pitches for 
different qualities and the employment of a 
staff of designers is absolutely essential. To 
the carpet manufacturer it is not a question 


of a choice between consultants or staff, 
but whether consultant designers are 
necessary, and if so, to what extent. All large 
carpet manufacturers employ a fairly large 
designing staff (my own company employs 
a staff of 38) and in addition make use of 
consultants in varying degrees. 

Broadly, the function of the consultant 
designer in the carpet trade is to provide 
special schemes for luxury ships and hotels, 
rather than to produce popular designs. A 
top grade staff designer should have a 
special knowledge of Oriental design gained 
from long experience and study, such as a 
general consultant is hardly likely to possess. 

It is sometimes suggested that while the 
consultant designer is essentially an artist, 
the staff designer is a mere tradesman. This 
is very far from being true, and a com- 
petent staff designer must possess or attain 
a very high degree of artistic ability. A good 
designer should be thoroughly familiar with 
all traditional design; and if we can learn 
anything from the past, carpet design of 
Oriental character is likely to continue to be 
the most popular of all with the public. 
This does not by any means exclude the 
use of contemporary design - indeed there 
is evidence of a growing public interest in 
new productions in contemporary styles. 
Nevertheless, the fervid advocates of con- 
temporary design in carpets should avoid 
the display of intolerant prejudice against 
the use of traditional design. Nor should it 
be assumed that a good staff designer is 
preoccupied with traditional usage and is 
therefore incapable of producing attractive, 
original, contemporary designs. He is 
limited, not in his ability as an artist, but 
by the sales value of the carpets he has 
designed. 

Finally, any suggestion that carpet manu- 
facturers are resistant to contemporary 
design or to the use of the consultant, is a 
complete fallacy. They are resistant only to 
designs that the public dislikes. I recently 
had the experience of throwing out two or 
three hundred sketches of modern design 
by free-lance designers — English, French, 
German, Dutch, Scandinavian —- which we 
had bought in the ten years between 1929 
and 1939. These, with very few exceptions, 
were markedly dated. And this is perhaps as 
it should be. For while traditional design 
has been conceived and brought to maturity 
through hundreds of years, the modern 
designer, in search of something which will 
be not merely new but lasting, has still 
many trials and tribulations to face before 
he can say, with confidence, that he has 
created a style which will be popularly and 
permanently acceptable. 

JOHN ANDERSON 

Managing Director 

James Templeton & Co Ltd 
Templeton Street 

Glasgow SE 





Pottery design and public taste 


sR: I should like to refer to the article on 
‘The Potteries’ (DESIGN December 1952 
pages 7-15). 

The question of public taste has always 
intrigued me enormously for in my opinion 
the public has many times been blamed for 
its lack of taste, when in truth it has little say 
in the matter at all. 

It is a remarkable thing that after years 
of experience as a designer one has practi- 
cally no certain idea of what will be a 
popular design. One has likes and dislikes of 
course, but generally speaking, public taste 
is something almost impossible to assess 
correctly, and yet the first few days of 
any trade exhibition such as ‘The British 
Industries Fair’, is sufficient to indicate 
accurately the new designs which the retail 
trade will make successful from a sales 
point of view. 

Quite clearly the retail buyer is the real 
selective person: the public can only buy 
what the shops and great stores of the 
country have to offer. Therefore, what one 
sees in the shops and hears described as 
public taste is really the buyers’ interpreta- 
tion of public requirements, not, I think you 
will agree, a satisfactory state of affairs. 

E. W. SLATER 

Shelley Potteries Ltd 
Longton 
Stoke-on-Trent 


Export trade needs better designs 


sir: I consider that your magazine helps to 
meet an urgent need for the attention of 
United Kingdom manufacturers to be 
directed increasingly to the need for better 
design in their products. In the Malayan 
markets British products have to compete 
with similar goods from all our principal 
competitors; the poor designs of many 
kinds of goods prevent our manufacturers 
getting the best possible share of the trade. 
The same must be true all over the world. 
It would be doing a considerable service 
to British industry if you would publish a 
similar article to that entitled ‘Common 
Sense in Car Design’ (August 1952 page 8) 
on the design of radio, radiogram and tele- 
vision cabinets. The principal handicap to 
our efforts to sell more British radio goods 
in Malaya is the poor styling of the 
cabinets. If this defect could be cured an 
important step will have been taken to- 
wards increasing the British share of 
Malayan trade. A comparison between 
British and Dutch radio cabinets would be 
very revealing. 
K. E. MACKENZIE 
United Kingdom Trade Commis- 
sioner in Malaya 





Further letters on this subject can be found on 
page 35. 


A critical article on radio and television cab- 
inets appeared in DESIGN October 19§2. 
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DESIGNS IN SCHOOL Little is heard about the 
interior furnishing of new schools which, in design, 
so often falls short of the surrounding architecture. 
The photograph on the right is a refreshing reminder 
of what architects (Howard V. Lobb & Partners) and 
an enterprising local authority (the LCC) can do to 
raise design standards, not only in the headmaster’s 
room, shown here, but in the whole school (Church 
of England Secondary Modern School, Hackney). 
Another aspect of visual education for children — the 
teaching of design appreciation — is discussed in an 


article beginning on page 24. 





COVER This month we make a 
break from the ‘shop window’ cover 
designed by Stuart Rose which has 
been in use since October 1951. The 
new cover, by F. H. K. Henrion, will 
follow a scheme of shapes and colours 
which, in their monthly permuta- 
tions, will give a changing design. 
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TIME-LIFE This symbol is be- 
ing used by Time - Life Inter- 
national, the American company 
just moved to a new building in 
Bond Street. The office interiors 
represent an advanced display of 
design talent. 


VOGUE SHAPES 


The playful ingenuity of 
designers seeking decor- 
ative forms in an up-to- 
date idiom has found a 
happy hunting ground 
amongst boomerangs, 
aerofoils and cumulus 
clouds. One should now 
ask if these increasingly 
popular shapes are as 
‘contemporary’ as one 
might suppose. An at- 
tempt to answer this 
question begins on p. 15. 





MUMFORD The stimulating writer on design, Lewis 
Mumford, has published a collection of essays entitled 
ART AND TECHNICS (Oxford University Press). He has 
gathered experience of his earlier works into a short 
statement of his theme: the origins of art and technol- 
ogy, and the way these conflicting elements can be 
resolved in contemporary society. 


MEDALS Coronation medals by 16 manu- 
facturers have been approved by the Coronation 
Medal Panel. The photograph on the right shows 
the reverse of a medal sent in by Turner & Simp- 
son Ltd. Medals like this will be stocked by the 
retail trade or sold direct to local authorities. 
New submissions: to Miss S. Milman, Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, EC2. 


SOUVENIRS 


A demand for ‘amusing 
vulgarity’ was shown 
when some of the ap- 
proved Coronation sou- 
venirs were discussed by 
the SIA. It was felt that 
souvenirs would havehad 
this quality but for the 
Souvenirs Committee. 
Indeed, some members 
had the erroneous idea 
the Committee actually 
prevented the sale of ‘un- 
approved’ souvenirs. 





NIDC 


The Canadian National In- 
dustrial Design Committee 
is starting this year to issue 
awards to Canadian de- 
signers and manufacturers 
who place designs of a 
sufficiently high standard 
on the Canadian market. 
British designers whose 
work is being manufactured 
in Canada can submit en- 
tries before January 31. Fur- 
ther details can be found on 
page 30. 
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DESIGN POLICY IN INDUSTRY 





J. M. Benoy 


Joseph Lucas Limited 


The 1951 Design Congress was the first inter- 
national gathering to focus attention on the respon- 
sibility of high level management for design policy. 
From the discussions at the Congress the broad 
principles of a successful design policy emerged. 
There is nothing theoretical about these principles; 
they are the considered views of industrialists and 


they are applicable to a wide range of industries 





including electrical accessories. 


THE JOSEPH LUCAS ORGANISATION COVERS complete 
technical installations for all types of road and air 
transport; electrical equipment for marine use; 
braking systems and hydraulic dampers; fuel injec- 
tion systems for compression ignition engines; com- 
bustion and high pressure fuel systems for gas turbine 
engines. While the very nature of these products calls 
for a high standard of functional efficiency, yet, in the 
struggle for perfection, attention is being focused 
more and more on appearance design. A natural 
beauty may frequently result from the struggle to 
achieve functional perfection, but it more often 
depends on the joint efforts of the designer and tech- 
nical engineer. In the Lucas organisation, this co-oper- 
ation is most marked. The designer is concerned from 
the start with specifications and processes, consider- 
ations of cost, of economy of material and labour. His 
is no easy task. For example, components do not call 
for the same treatment as assembly products and 
accessories may have to conform with a general 
pattern imposed by the firm’s clients. 

In Joseph Lucas Ltd this appreciation of industrial 


design in its widest sense is no new development, as a 
study of the growth of the organisation will show. 
The business, which began in a small way, was 
founded in 1872, in the days of sailing ships and 
horse transport, when Joseph Lucas formed a private 
partnership with his son Harry, trading under the 
name of Joseph Lucas and Son. A small workshop 
was opened in Little King Street, Birmingham, to 
produce ships’ lamps, policemen’s lanterns, coach 
and carriage lamps. When the ‘penny-farthing’ 
bicycle appeared on the roads Joseph Lucas foresaw 
that cycling had come to stay, and he designed and 
manufactured the oil-burning KING OF THE ROAD 
cycle hub lamp. Although crude in appearance, it was 
reliable in use. In 1897 the company was incorporated 
and by this time employed some 200 workpeople. 
The original ‘penny-farthing’ had been superseded 
by improved safety models and, moving with the 
times, the two partners brought out new designs of 
lamps, bells and other accessories which found a 
ready market owing to their quality and workman- 
ship. As horse-drawn vehicles assumed new shapes, so 
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This article is the first 
of a new series based 
on the theme of 

the Design Congress, 


and drawing on the 





experience of firms 


in different industries. 


LEFT: The ‘Tom Bowling’ ship’s lamp 
made in 1878 by Foseph Lucas and Son 
now Joseph Lucas Ltd, Birmingham). 
This lamp was designed for the sailing 
ships of the day, and was named after an 
old sea chanty which was then popular. 


RIGHT: This lamp, the SLR700, first 
made in’ 1949 and known as the ‘Flame 
Thrower’, was specially designed for the 
Canadian market to enable motorists 
travelling across country to avoid moose, 
elk and other animals which invade the 
roads. Recently it has been adapted so that 
it is suitable for the home market. 


carriage and coach lamp designs were altered and 
improved. When early models of the ‘horseless 
carriage’ began to appear the market for Lucas pro- 
ducts started to expand rapidly. Oil gave way to 
acetylene and acetylene to electricity. Motoring 
became an accepted mode of transport and a range of 
motor-car and motor-cycle accessories was designed 
and produced. In 1912 appeared the first Lucas 
electrical lighting and charging set, to be fitted as an 
extra at an additional cost of £50. Since then, develop- 
ment in electrical equipment has kept pace with the 
continual improvement in the design of motor vehicles 
and today such equipment has become an inherent 
feature of vehicle design and construction. 


Wartime expansion 


During the first World War the resources of the 
company were devoted to special war production, 
and a period of expansion began. In 1916 one of the 
few British magneto firms in the country, Thomson- 
Bennett Magnetos Ltd, was acquired; between 1922 
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and 1925 were added Brolt Ltd, EIC Magnetos Ltd, 
and BLIC; in 1926 C. A. Vandervell & Co Ltd and 
Rotax (Motor Accessories) Ltd joined the organisa- 
tion. The bringing together of these firms, and 
particularly the last two, resulted in a much greater 
scope for research and design and in improved 
methods of manufacture. A reorganisation enabled 
certain factories to specialise in production. While 
Joseph Lucas Ltd continued to manufacture equip- 
ment and accessories for cycles, cars and light com- 
mercial vehicles, CAV dealt with similar items for 
heavier commercial vehicles, such as electrical equip- 
ment and fuel injection systems for diesel engines, 
and the Rotax works concentrated on the production 
of electrical equipment for aircraft. The second 
World War witnessed another great war effort, in- 
cluding an extensive gas turbine engine research and 
development programme, which culminated in the 
formation of a new subsidiary, Joseph Lucas (Gas 
Turbine Equipment) Ltd. Finally, in 1942, Girling 
Ltd, manufacturers of braking systems and hydraulic 
dampers, were incorporated in the organisation. 








With such a comprehensive catalogue of products, 
it was to be expected that the Lucas organisation 
would play an important part in the post-war export 
drive. An active overseas manufacturing, sales and 
service Organisation now meets the service require- 
ments of British vehicles abroad; branch factories 
have been established in Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand and South Africa, and spares distribu- 
tion centres have been opened in the USA. In 80 years 
the first small workshop in Little King Street has 
grown into a world-wide organisation employing some 
38,000 people, and yet has retained its distinctive 
character. 


Design and demand 


Research and design problems are considerably in- 
fluenced by the three main classes of customer with 
whom the Lucas organisation has to deal. Firstly, 
there are vehicle or aircraft manufacturers, who 
require the organisation’s products as initial equip- 
ment; secondly, the public, seeking accessories or 
replacements, and thirdly, operators, and the public 
again, needing spare parts. In each case, functional 
efficiency is the first, but by no means the only, 
requirement. The design of products sold as acces- 
sories direct to the public must invariably be con- 
sidered from the aesthetic standpoint; packaging 
should emphasise the function, the quality and, 
within certain limits, the novelty of the product. The 
sale of spare parts, although largely automatic, is 
equally dependent on good finish and attractive 
packaging to encourage the demand for the ‘genuine’ 
replacement. Prices must be competitive; every 


The individual customer’s requirements are 
shown here in the R100 car headlamps, for Rolls- 
Royce Ltd. They use a BIFLEX bulb shield. 

























From oil to acetylene 


The Lucas cycle hub-lamp, This car side-lamp, which 
1890, was fitted to the hub burns oil, was first made in 
of the big wheel of the 1904. 

*Penny-farthing’ bicycle. 


design must recognise the need for economy in 
materials and labour, and for standardisation as a 
means of reducing cost while maintaining a consis- 
tently high level of quality. Only by long runs can the 
best plant, method and technique be afforded. Most 
of the organisation’s products are, in fact, highly 
standardised; many production lines run continuously 
throughout the year without a halt for change-over. 
Nevertheless, very many products are still made to 
the requirements of individual customers. Both in 
standard and in special work extensive design liaison 
with the manufacturing client is necessary if a high 
level of standardisation and quality, coupled with low 
cost, is to be maintained. 

A designer working within this framework would 
be severely handicapped if he lacked a full knowledge 
of the methods and processes of manufacture. It is 
stimulating to visit one of the Lucas plants to see 
how mass-production can be planned. For instance, 
at a modern factory in Shaftmoor Lane, Birmingham, 
some ten thousand dynamos and starting motors of 
one type, fitted as standard equipment to most 
modern British cars, are turned out each week. The 
shops are laid out so that work passes easily and 
quickly from one operation to the next. Lines of 
components in course of manufacture lead from the 
raw material stores to the final assembly line. Man- 
handling is reduced to the minimum by mono-rail 
and belt conveyors that weave incessantly above the 
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From acetylene to electricity 


The first Lucas car head- Oil burning car side-lamps 

lamps to burn acetylene gas were first fitted with auxi- 

were made in 1905. liary electric attachments 
in 1910. 


operators’ heads for a distance of about three and a 
half miles. Many of the operations are carried out 
automatically by machines that discharge their work 
onto conveyor belts leading to the next process with- 
out the aid of an operator. A quality control system 
renders these mass-production methods fully effec- 
tive. Each component undergoes rigorous electrical 
or mechanical checks at every stage up to and includ- 
ing the final assembly and test. It is against this back- 
ground that designs must be achieved. 


Standardisation in design 


A few years ago it was clear that, if unchecked, the 
range of units supplied to the automobile industry 
would get out of hand. The Lucas organisation at that 
time was making, in different types, no fewer than 
48 dynamos, 38 starters, 68 distributors, 12 coils, 18 
batteries, 98 windscreen wipers and 133 lamps. 
Individuality in design was rapidly becoming in- 
compatible with economy in cost. A recent study of 
post-war designs showed that the needs of the motor 
industry could in fact be met by a total of three dyna- 
mos, five starters, three distributors, two coils, three 
sizes of battery and two designs of headlamp. 
Although this objective is still distant, the need for 
standardisation is fully recognised and substantial 
progress has been made. It does not follow that the 
effect of standardisation on design need be restrictive; 
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This first complete bell- 
shaped electric lamp dates 
from 1908. 


The P100 headlamp, best 
known of all Lucas lamps, 
was first made in 1928. 


if anything, it should encourage a more practical skill, 
a greater degree of specialisation in design talent, and 
a closer understanding between the designer and the 
industry for which he works. 

The efficient administration of an organisation such 
as this means that authority must be decentralised. 
Each company in the organisation is managed by its 
own board of directors, and each has a chief engineer 
who is responsible for both technical research and 
design. Also in each company the chief engineer is a 
member of the board and of its executive committee. 
His responsibility is great. In Joseph Lucas (Elec- 
trical) Ltd, experience has shown that a design takes 
roughly two years from the time it is initially con- 
ceived until it goes into production, and that it remains 
in production without major redesign for an average 
period of five years. Generally, a major new product 
is introduced only after approval has been obtained 
from the executive committee of the board. The chief 
engineer specifies the objective to be attempted by 
each new design, including its performance and cost. 
In this task he is assisted by a design and develop- 
ment executive committee of which he is chairman 
and on which sit the senior engineers, the senior de- 
signer and the directors responsible for production en- 
gineering and cost control. The sales aspect is covered 
by direct liaison with the sales executive committee. 

When the objective has been defined, prototypes 
are produced which either fulfil the specification or 





























Cleaning up the form: 
the evolution of a typi- 
cal magneto design 


ABOVE, LEFT: The shape of this 
model was dictated by a large 
horse-shoe magnet. It was made 
in the ’twenties. 


ABOVE: In the “thirties an 
improvement in shoe design 
enabled a smaller magnet to be 
used. 


LEFT: Advances in the use of 


materials during the ’forties 
allowed the magnet to be in- 
corporated in the rotor. 


BELOW: The latest model 
reflects technical developments 
and greater attention to appear- 
ance design. 





represent a compromise solution. The next step is to 
get the product into a form fit for quantity produc- 
tion. This is the task of the ‘new product’ team. No 
variations on the original design can be made in pro- 
duction without the concurrence of the chief engineer. 


Design for appearance 


How does appearance design fit into this scheme ? 
Before 1947, advice on ‘styling’, as it has been some- 
what unfortunately termed, was one of the functions 
of the advertising department. But in that year the 
responsibility for appearance design was transferred 
to the chief engineer, who set up a new section which 
consists of a styling engineer (or senior designer) and a 
small staff. This section has been deliberately placed 
in the midst of the main technical and research sections 
so that it can derive benefit from contact with the 
specialist staff. The brief given to the section makes 
it responsible not only for the appearance design of 
new products, where applicable, but also for cleaning 
up and simplifying products that do not fall within 
this category. Products may vary from a highly 
stylised cycle rear lamp to a fuel flow-meter of a 
purely functional character; from a light unit to be 
incorporated in another manufacturer’s headlamp to 
a three-dimensional plastic moulding for decorative 
ornamentation. The senior designer may be in- 
structed by the chief engineer to undertake a specific 
task, he may be consulted by another section in the 
department or he may take the initiative himself. His 
intervention follows no fixed rule and, in fact, use is 
often made of him, and of his staff, to bring fresh 
minds to bear on a problem that may not at first sight 
appear to be their concern. The section not only 
handles all such work for Joseph Lucas (Electrical) 
Ltd, but sometimes undertakes similar work for other 
firms in the organisation, despite the fact that these 
firms have their own design sections. 

A typical case-history concerns the redesign of a 
vehicle magneto that began in 1949. Structural 
development, to embody advances in the use of 
materials, was undertaken by the technical section 
concerned. The senior designer was then sent a 
prototype, together with arrangement drawings and 
section drawings. The materials to be employed were 
settled by the technique, which in this case involved 
a BAKELITE end cap and a die-cast aluminium body. 
The design section produced a perspective drawing 
and a wooden model, while the drawing office pre- 
pared detailed drawings and parts lists. At this stage 
it was costed, after which all data was passed to the 
model shop so that prototypes could be made for 
approval tests in a special laboratory. 
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Progress in cycle lamp design 





The equipment for the 304 headlamp and__A later product, the cycle headlamp 313 The MAJOR cycle headlamp of the Lucas 
tail-lamp for cycle dynamo, first made in and tail-lamp, show further attention to KING range, manufactured in 1951, 


1937, is fitted with a dry battery for appearance. 
stationary lighting. 


Staff designers are employed rather than consul- 
tants although the latter are sometimes commissioned 
for specific projects. This is not due to prejudice, but 
because it has been found that practical solutions to 
design problems are forthcoming more readily from a 
designer with experience and understanding of the 
conditions and techniques peculiar to the industry. 
Every effort is made to combat those bugbears of 
staff designers, mental staleness and sterility of 
imagination. Fresh inspiration is sought by sending 
them on visits to exhibitions at home and abroad, to 
other manufacturers and to customers. In this way 
the designer not only benefits himself, but from his 
own experience can add materially to the intelligence 
service maintained in the organisation which deals 
with such vital matters as market requirements, 
competitors’ products, technical developments and 
manufacturing processes. 


The designer’s status 


In status and working conditions the senior de- 
signer ranks with the senior engineers who lead the 
various sections in this department. Initially he was, 
perhaps, regarded with some suspicion, but now his 
services are in great demand. Frequently, projects 
originate in the design section and are subsequently 
handed over to the engineers ; frequently, since liaison 
is so Close, it is difficult to trace the origin of a new 
idea. Because a colour sketch and a wood or plasti- 
cine model are so much more quickly prepared than 
a proper working prototype, the engineer will often 
ask for a sketch and a model from the senior designer 
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embodies a plastic lens. 


before embarking on detailed technical development. 

To sum up. There can be no doubt regarding 
the advantages to the organisation of concentrating 
design and research under one authority. The tech- 
nical qualifications of the chief engineer enable him 
to appreciate and resolve the many problems that 
arise during the development of a product. By virtue 
of his dual responsibility he can hold the scales 
between research, design and production, and recon- 
cile conflicting points of view. His position as a 
director gives all members of his staff confidence that 
their interests will be represented at the highest level, 
and borne in mind when decisions are reached. 
Hardly less important is the fact that the design 
engineer and research engineer collaborate on an 
equal footing in the same team. Such an arrangement 
makes for a clearer understanding of each other’s 
problems, for closer co-operation and for greater 
efficiency. Finally, it is clear that to design for an 
industry where the emphasis is placed on functional 
efficiency, on mass-production methods and on 
standardisation, calls for a degree of skill and know- 
ledge that can only be obtained by practical exper- 
ience in that industry. 





Tail-lamp in the 1951 KING range 











American Showroom 


in Germany 








In these photographs of new showrooms for 
Knoll International in Germany, there is an 
obvious lesson for the British manufacturer 
who wishes to impress a foreign market with 


his progressive design policy. 


IT WAS QUITE AN EVENT FOR STUTTGART when the 
American furniture firm of Knoll International, New 
York, opened its first German branch in the summer of 
1952. Stuttgart is an important centre of the German 
furniture industry and Knoll International combines 
one of the most enterprising groups of American de- 
signers and manufacturers of modern furniture. The 
object of the firm is to encourage German manufac- 
turers to make its designs under licence. 

Through the stimulating work of its designers, this 
American firm, in not more than ten years, has devel- 
oped from modest beginnings into a kind of test- 
laboratory for the bulk of the American furniture in- 
dustry. Architects and designers of established inter- 
national reputation — from Franco Albini and Pierre 
Jeanneret to Mies van der Rohe; from Florence Knoll 
to Saarinen and Sorensen, to mention only a few dis- 
tinguished names — belong to this group of creative 
artists who have made the trade-mark, KNOLL, an 
outstanding success in the USA. To give an idea how 
the Knoll International group thinks and works I 
quote from the introduction to its catalogue, which, 
by the way, is a very good example of how this type of 
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LEFT: Exhibition room of 
curtain fabrics. Ceiling and 

alls white: lower ceiling 
panel lemon yellow. 


ABOVE: Conference room 
with table in walnut with 
matt finish: the supporting 
members are square metal 
tubes. Chairs covered in 
black and brown linen: sofa 
in light red. 


ABOVE, RIGHT: Conference 
room containing desk and 
table also with square metal 
tubes for legs. Desk and 
table tops in white lamin- 
ated plastic sheet. 


RIGHT: Sofa at far end, 
with upholstery in hand- 
woven fabric, designed by 
Florence Knoll. Cabinet on 
left in birch wood with 
metal legs. Chair designed 
by Eero Saarinen. 


LEFT: View of entrance 
showing solid cherry weod 
all. Chairs designed by 
Eero Saarinen. 
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book should be produced: “The group represents the 
collaboration of architect, designer, research engineer 
and manufacturer at a high level of creative produc- 
tivity. The honest use of materials for human comfort 
and aesthetic pleasure is coupled with a spirit of un- 
compromise in solving design problems and in apply- 
ing new scientific techniques to furniture making. The 
practical advantage of modern technology has proved 
itself in the low-cost production of furniture suitable 
for large housing projects and for offices and industrial 
buildings. The technical skill and craftsmanship 
maintained at this mass-production level follows a 
consistent line in keeping with the aesthetic standards 
set by the architect, designer and technician for the 
finest KNOLL pieces.” 

The designer of the Stuttgart display, Florence 
Knoll, has created a delightful atmosphere for these 
showrooms on account of her striking colour-scheme 
for carpets, curtains and light fittings, which achieves 
a balanced background for the quietly arranged groups 
of furniture. Looking at these models which indicate 
new and important developments in American furni- 
ture design one can understand the meaning of the 
Knoll group’s basic working motto: “the integration 
of the functional with human needs.” A typical illus- 
tration of the group’s singlemindedness of purpose 
would be the much praised Saarinen armchair. 

It is possible that later on Knoll International will 
show its furniture display in other continental coun- 
tries. Judging from this very interesting Stuttgart ex- 
hibition it seems reasonable to suggest that this group 
of American designers should stage, in due course, 
a continental version of their impressive American 
success story. L. P. SCHREIBER. 
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LEFT: Bed in metal with 
wooden head-board and one- 
piece mattress. Table with 
metal base and black wooden 
top. Chair designed by Pierre 


Feanneret. 


BELOW: Part of the main showroom. Chair facing 





ABOVE: Dining alcove with 
birch table: chairs uphol- 
stered in lemon yellow, green 
and turgoise. Cabinet at far 
end for silver and pottery. 


hotel chest-unit with desk and luggage rack designed 
by Franco Albini. Floor faced with rubber tiles. 
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Now THAT ‘FREE-FORMS’ are in Current use an attempt 
should be made to define their origin. In addition, 
designers who use them may well ask whether the 
more precise qualities of the quartic, a term taken 
from co-ordinate geometry, are not preferable to 
those produced by free-hand sketches. The rhythmic 
curves of the quartic may be built up with eliptical 
compasses, for the quartic bears a similar relation to 
the ellipse as the ellipse does to the circle. The 
geometry required for this is unfamiliar, but quite 


The NIMBUS coffee table, with its 
attendant ‘boomerangs’, has been 
designed by A. M. Lewis and K. 
McAvoy for Liberty & Co Ltd. 
It shows how a modern tool and a 
modern material, the bandsaw and 
laminated wood, can be exploited to 
produce a quartic shape. 
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The tale of some current clichés 


Pre-war zig-zags or present-day ‘free forms’ — each gen- 
eration indulges its taste for voguish shapes that soon 
become clichés. Whence do they come ? How should they 
be described ? Mr Wedd, a mathematician-designer, calls 


the popular forms of today ‘quartics’. 


J. A. D. Wedd 


simple, and already the ersatz four-centre ellipses 
are being banished from the drawing offices by the 
advent of elliptical compasses. 

It cannot any longer be said that any form is 
entirely free, for it can be described precisely through 
the right specification. What then follows? What 
advantages, from the aesthetic point of view, follow 
from discovering its pedigree? Let us abandon at 
once the idea that beauty can be arrived at algebrai- 
cally. The furthest that could be argued along such 


























Shown separated the tables assume a kidney shape: to 
emphasise this distinction from the magatama they are paint- 
ed in light and dark colours. They were designed by Benedikt 


Rohner, an architect in Zurich. 


This version of the maga- 
tama, the embryo symbol 
of Fapan, suggests how 
it was derived from the 
Chinese yin and yang 
motifs: the male and 
female principles in crea- 
tion. Translated into fur- 
niture, asin the two tables 
below, the magatama 
symbolis more accurately 
stated by the inclusion of 
sharp pointed cusps. 


4 
4 
4 








This cocktail set in silver uses kidney shapes which nestle in a 
specially shaped tray, not shown. It was designed by Erik 
Herlow for A. Michelsen of Denmark. 


lines is that a properly drawn quartic has a curvature 
that increases and diminishes rhythmically; it does 
not follow, however, that such rhythms are necessarily 
pleasing to the eye. 

The quartic is ubiquitous and it dates from very 
early cultures. The magatama, a type of quartic, is 
the embryo symbol of Japan, and very old. Even so, 
it probably derived from an older symbol in China 
which, when enclosed in a circle, denotes the yin and 
the yang, the male and the female principles in 
creation, one dominant, the other submissive, one 
dynamic, the other static. It appeared elsewhere as 
the Persian Pear, and became a motif in the Kashmir 
shawl. So to this country, where it has become 
associated with the town of Paisley ; though by stretch- 
ing a point one might argue that the heraldic sign for 
a drop of blood had got here first. 

Johann Kepler, struggling with detailed observa- 
tions of the planets to decipher their orbits in the 
early seventeenth century, considered the ellipse a 
less divine form than the circle, and his discoveries 
were thereby delayed. By the end of the century, 
however, the ellipse had arrived. From tables, it 
spread to chair-backs and china ware, ceiling orna- 
ments and salvers, portrait frames and windows. Yet 
it was not until 1845 that a boy of 16 discovered the 
string and pin method of drawing it. 

In the meanwhile a new geometry had arrived at 
the hand of Descartes. From this had emerged a 
classification of curves on the basis of algebra. The 
ellipse had to be reckoned in the same class as the 
circle, but among the likely quartics to be seen now- 
adays we may number the NIMBUS table, the device 
on the cover of PENGUINS and PELICANS, a form used 
recently for advertising CACTUS shoes, a carpet in the 
Homes and Gardens pavilion at the South Bank 
Exhibition 1951, many of the cut-out shapes dear to 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, a VITROLITE wall-plaque, 
the kidney, the boomerang and the aerofoil. 
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From what is already known about quartics a 
number of new concepts emerge, such as ideas on the 
relations between certain curves. The outline of a 
form such as the NIMBUS table, may properly be 
completed by an inner loop; the yin symbol may be 
continued to produce the outline used in the CACTUS 
advertisement. We also have the idea of families of 
curves; starting with two intersecting ellipses we can 
trace a family of quartics around their perimeter, 
growing ever more elliptical as they become more 
remote from parental influence. 

In conclusion, may we accept the genus quartic, of 
which an occasional species, such as the cardioide, is 
known very precisely ? But in discussing them we are 
hampered by a lack of names, which no doubt a 
future generation will tolerate as little as we of today 
accept the woolliness of the term oval or egg-shaped. 
Four-biter sounds like an exemplary strawberry, but 
the figure-of-eightish shape that one gets from a 
section through a twined potato defies description. 
We meet the organic shapes at table, and the table 
is the first to be influenced by them. 


RIGHT: The same shape has 
been loosely interpreted for de- 
corative effect in this furnish- 
ing fabric by Marian Mahler 
for David Whitehead Ltd. 

BELOW: At a recent Brussels 
exhibition the quartic shape 
was used for this table designed 


BELOW, RIGHT: Jn this Dan- 
ish group the quartic shape re- 
lates the vase with the table, 
and the table with the wall. 
The circle cut into the wall 
hanging introduces a discord 
with the surrounding quartic: 
geometrically an elipse would 










by Eric Lemesre. have been more suitable. 
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known. Maker: Simpson and Godlee Ltd. 


Wall-bracket, pointing up, down or sideways. The stud 
is attached to the wall with two fine steel pins and the 
flexible passes through it and is gripped at the desired 
length. The rubber feet rest lightly on the wall. De- 
signers: E. Cooke-Yarborough and Ronald Holmes. 
Maker: Cone Fittings Co. 


A feature of many of the fabrics being produced for the Corona- 


REVIEW 


This one-colour design of traditional motifs 
tion year is that the designs have a traditionally British flavour. in contemporary style is printed on a 
This cotton organdie in gold, black and white shows an interesting textured cotton furnishing fabric with a 
new treatment of floral design, for which this country is well printed texture also for the background. 


Maker: Edinburgh Weavers. 


Plastic radio receiver, of simple but refined design, 
which goes well with other furnishings. Simplification 
of design has dispensed with baffle board and speaker 
silk, combining the grille and scale backplate in the 
moulding. Maker: Stella Radio and Television Co. 








of 


This feature offers a selection of goods up to the standard 
acceptable for ‘Design Review’, the photographic index of 
current British products that is open for inspection at the 
London headquarters of the CoID. Manufacturers in a wide 
range of durable consumer goods are invited to submit their 
x. new products for inclusion in ‘Design Review’. Enquiries 
i should be addressed to Mark Hartland Thomas, Chief In- 
dustrial Officer, Council of Industrial Design. 


TOP RIGHT: Utility 
table in Makore 
and oak: laminated 
wood legs. Note the 
ingenious use of 
short sections of the 
leg as drawer pulls. 
The underframe is 
grooved to _ take 
drawers for a desk, 
a cupboard or a 
sideboard. Design- 
er: Christopher 


Heal. Maker: Heal . 


and Son Ltd. 


White-painted wire trel- 
lisgivesindoor plants their 
own placeapartfromodd- 
ments on the mantelpiece. 
Maker: S.W. Display 
(Hanging Gardens) Ltd. 
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The bent shape at the ends of this 
book-stand is like a miniature archi- 
tectural order, for it derives from the 
three-pin arch of welded steel, rein- 


forced concrete or laminated timber. 


Maker: Michael Grimes Ltd. 


port, 


LEFT: A frame of 
steel rod supports 
latex foam uphol- 
stery: steel for sup- 
rubber for 




















The arms have been designed to give 
comfort to the elbow and to the hand. 
Designer: Ronald E. Long. Maker: 
R. S. Stevens Ltd. 


Solid walnut bases for table lamps. 
Simple forms to display the character 
of the wood, and heavy to balance the 
shade. Maker: Richard Chick. 





comfort; a contrast 
in function has been 
exploited to give an 
exciting visual con- 








trast in 


ious unit 
Maker: 
Race Ltd. 


Brandy glasses made of full lead crystal glass. Designs 
like this are timeless: the tradition has set its course upon 
such sound lines that only subtle variations are intro- 
duced by succeeding generations and no fear of ‘dating’. 
Designers: S. Fogelberg (centre) and T. F. Pitchford. 
Maker: Thos. Webb & Sons Ltd. 


vailable in var- 


design. 
















widths. 
Ernest 


Earthenware wash-hand basin with concealed cast 
iron brackets. Basins are now returning to a bowl 
shape which is more appropriate than the current 
angularity and easier to clean, but they retain a 
square back to fit snugly to the wall. Maker: Shanks 
& Co. 











EXPERIMENTS WITH LATEX FOAM 


Dennis Young 


In order to demonstrate the versatility of latex foam the British Rubber Development Board ap- 


pointed a consultant designer, Dennis Y oung, to carry out experiments with upholstered furniture. 


In this article Mr Young describes his work and provides the case-histories of two prototype chairs. 


LATEX FOAM, a compound of natural rubber, was 
introduced about 25 years ago and since that time 
its importance in the furniture and upholstery 
trades has been increasing steadily. As latex foam is 
not a substitute for other materials, it can be used in 
its own right in the manufacture of upholstered 
furniture. The British Rubber Development Board 
was aware of this, but it felt that help should be given 
to furniture manufacturers, designers, architects and 
students by suggesting ways of using latex foam as an 
integral part of chair design. 

To begin with, an article called ‘Latex Foam in 
Furniture Design and Manufacture’ by Rosetta 
Desbrow, was brought out in booklet form in March 


1951. This booklet deals with the manufacture of 
latex foam together with some techniques of using it in 
the furniture industry. It also has many illustrations 
of upholstered furniture of contemporary design, in 
which latex foam has been incorporated. The booklet 
demonstrates the Board’s belief that latex foam should 
be synonymous with a high standard of contemporary 
design in furniture. 

In September 1951, I was appointed design con- 
sultant and lecturer to the Board, after having sub- 
mitted proposals for an educational programme 
dealing with latex foam. Most of the recommendations 
put forward in the proposal were adopted shortly 
after my appointment. 


The display box used by Dennis Young during lectures at schools and colleges. It shows how latex 
I foam is made and compares the traditional type of upholstery with that used for latex foam. 
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For example, a lecture was given in about 30 furniture schools 
and colleges throughout Britain. The lecture briefly covered the 
history of upholstery, principles of chair design and construction. 
It also suggested some of the best ways in which to use latex 
foam. The lectures were usually attended by local manufacturers, 
upholsterers and retailers, as well as the students of the school or 
college. A display box, 1, was used at these lectures to show, in 
simplified form, the way latex foam is made. The box also made a 


comparison between traditional and latex foam upholstery and 


showed photographs and diagrams of chairs using latex foam. 


Experimental chairs 


During 19§2 I carried out various experiments with chair design and 
construction in relation to latex foam upholstery. One of the experi- 
ments concerned the use of braided rubber cord for back and seat 
bases, instead of steel tension springs. The results were highly 
encouraging from the wearing quality, comfort and cost points of 
view. 

To follow these experiments I designed and made two prototype 
chairs to show the various possibilities of using latex foam for 
cushioning. No directions were laid down by the British Rubber 
Development Board as to type of chair or method of construction. 
The metal framed chair, 2, was the first to be completed. It was 
designed for use as an occasional chair, for use in the entrance foyers 
of hotels and public buildings. The upholstered units are extremely 
easy to detach from the frame for re-covering. The frame, 3, is of 
4 inch bright steel rod, jig bent and welded; the finials at the base of 
the legs are flat steel discs. These discs can be fitted with rubber pads 
when the chair is to be used on uncovered floors of wood, stone, etc. 
Holes of 4 inch diameter are used for the screwing on of upholstered 
units. The metal-work is finished in canary yellow stove enamel. 

The upholstered units, 4, have specially moulded laminated ply- 
wood bases. The latex foam was stuck to the plywood base with a 
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2: An experimental occasional chair designed by 
Dennis Y oung for use in public buildings, hotels, 
etc. 3: The chair-frame of 4 inch bright steel 
rod, jig bent and welded. 4: The upholstered 
units of moulded plywood and latex foam, ready 
for fixing to the frame. 
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suitable rubber adhesive and a strip of calico tape was 
fastened to the sides of the latex foam, then tacked to 
the plywood base. 

This is to ensure that the latex foam and plywood 
maintain a clean edge. A cavity sheet of latex foam 
2 inches thick was used for the seat unit, and a sheet 
of 14 inches thick for the back unit. The latter also 
has an under piece of sheet of 14 inches thick to give a 
swell toward the bottom and provide a pleasant 
lumbar support. All units have an undercover of 
calico, and the plywood bases are bored with 1 inch 
holes at 5 inch centres to ventilate the interiors of the 
upholstered units. 

The wooden chair, 5, was designed as a small, 
comfortable chair suitable for use in the home or in 
public buildings. The chair is built-up on a prefabri- 
cated unit construction, so that polishing and 
upholstery are kept separate until final assembly. 
The show-wood X-framing of Agba, 6, with its double 
parallel stretchers, gives a strong base for holding the 
seat and lower back unit. 

In 7, the framework for the seat and lower back 
unit together with the top back unit are shown in 
position on the show-wood frame. The upholstered 
units, 8, consist of the combined seat base and lower 
back unit, the loose seat cushion and the top back 
unit. The lower back unit was upholstered with one 
piece of cored sheet latex foam 14 inches thick laid 
over a hessian base. The seat base of latex foam is 
covered with stretched webbing. The reversible 
cushion was made up from two thicknesses of cavity 
sheet 14 inches thick, with side walls of plain sheet 
1 inch thick. The top back unit was upholstered in a 
way similar to that of the lower back, except that only 
plain sheet, 1 inch thick, was used. Allthe units screwed 
to the show-wood base with ordinary wood screws. The 
screw holes were afterwards filled with natural 
polished beech wood plugs. 

It should be emphasised that these prototype 
chairs have been designed to act rather as stimulant 
to other designers, than to suggest that they embody 
the only ways practical of using latex foam. These 
chairs are of a prefabricated construction which can 
be used in the upholstery industry to give clean, well 
finished work. As the construction and assembly of 
the metal framed chair are extremely simple, this 
chair would be the more economical of the two for 
quantity production. The construction of the wooden 
framed chair is close to that of orthodox frame con- 
struction and is more suited to the furniture factory 
which relies on traditional methods of construction. 
If this chair were produced in quantity there would 
be no considerable drop in price. 
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Dennis Young’s 
experimental 
chair for usein the 
home or in public 
buildings. 


The show-wood 
X frame with dou- 
ble parallel stret- 
chers which give 
a strong base for 
the attached units. 


The framework 
for the seat and 
lower back unit, 
together with the 
top back unit, 
shown in position. 
The _ separately 
made seat, back, 
top back unit and 
loose seat cushion 
incorporating lat- 
ex foam in the up- 
holstery. 
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A selection of pre-war and present-day 
catalogues — new designs are initiated 
by Ewart Myer as and when the 
various catalogues need reprinting. 


RIGHT: This table top ts a good ex- 
ample of economy in production costs; it 
is made from the same mould as the bed- 
head above, and is produced in natural 
oak, mahogany or  straight-grain 
walnut. 
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Myer’s bed with ticking for David Whitehead Ltd designed by 
Terence Conran. The moulded plywood bedhead —in oak, mahogany 
or striped walnut — has slightly curved and tapered sides, and white 
rubber protective buffers fitted at the back. Castors are of BAKELITE. 


HORATIO MYER AND CO. LTD, more widely known as Myer’s, produce 
wooden bedsteads, divans, springs and mattresses, and occasional furniture. 
Their Vauxhall offices are furnished with well-designed contemporary chairs, 
their showrooms and vans are painted in matching colour schemes, and 
instead of the usual messy floral brocade mattress ticks, new and striking 
designs are bought or commissioned, and when necessary specially woven. 
Myer’s are convinced that good design combined with good workmanship is 
good business, and they are prepared to go to considerable lengths to prove it. 
They are willing to look through hundreds of designs in a manufacturer’s range 
in order to choose one new one for their ticking range, and they are willing to 
commission new designs as well. Myer’s were established in 1876 and have a 
long experience in the trade. To maintain their business today they cannot 
afford to disregard the changing likes and dislikes of the younger generation 
who, after all, will be buying the beds. M-J.L. 











DESIGN APPRECIATION 


in London Schools 


Each adult has at some period in his early life been influenced by 


those frequently deplorable design standards which are embodied 


Sydney Foott 


in school architecture and equipment. Recently there have been 


great improvements and this article deals with work by the London 


County Council to extend design appreciation through teaching. 


“EXAMPLE IS BETTER THAN PRECEPT’ —but how many 
teachers in secondary schools are able to show their 
pupils examples of good contemporary design in their 
everyday surroundings? It may well be that a 
time-lag in appreciation of contemporary design is 
inevitable, but given the right environment and 
encouragement in the schools and such a time-lag 
might well be coincident with adolescence. When one 
sees some of the schools and the conditions in which 
the adult of today has spent his formative years, one 
realises the gap which must be bridged before an 
appreciation of contemporary design is possible. 

Beauty is not a word to be associated with the older 
types of secondary schools, for it is as alien to their 
structure as present-day methods of teaching would 
have appeared in the Victorian class-room. The old 
schools were built for lasting qualities, for utility and 
for stability, and again and again there is a feeling of 
resistance to change. Certainly the emphasis in ‘com- 
pulsory education’ was on compulsion rather than on 
the precise meaning of educare. Desks were designed 
to discourage movement, colours were safe and dull, 
and the architecture, with its solidity of tile and brick, 
its heavy doors, its flights of stone stairs, reiterate the 
prison atmosphere. 

With experience the concept of education has 
changed, and the emphasis today is on activity and 
participation. The desire to immure the child has 
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gone, and thus there is no longer isolation from the 
wider world. Class-rooms open directly on to the 
playground and colours have a spontaneity and a 
gaiety which are almost shocking to anyone unfamiliar 
with contemporary educational thought. 

In its time, the London County Council produced 
some of the worst examples of these older school 
buildings, and, based on a strong conviction of what 
was right, these schools were built to last. However, 
they were not built to resist the blitz, and bombing 
raids cleared the ground for new schools and new 
thought. Many of the old schools still remain, but the 
fact that there are new schools for comparison jolts 
complacency. When repainting time comes round 
(every twelve years in the LCC) teachers in the old 
schools are willing to accept the recommendations 
from the Furniture and Display Section of the Archi- 
tects’ Department, instead of cleaving to traditional 
grained oak, dark mud-green and builders’ cream. 

Such a transition is not easy to accomplish, parti- 
cularly in an organisation as vast as the London 
County Council. But the size of the LCC has meant 
that in more than one department there has been a 
stirring of new ideas, acting as a catalyst on the design 
outlook of the whole. Numerically at least, the largest 
initial contribution has come from the Architects’ 
Department, where the great opportunities offered 
have been taken in the designs of new schools. 
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Similarly, the Art Inspectorate and the Coun- 
cil’s art schools have made their contributions — 
in original thought and in experimental work 
by students. The School Equipment Division of 
the Education Officer’s Department — slow to 
change but sound in judgment —has played an 
essential part in the Council’s contribution to 
contemporary design. 

The LCC, with its 1331 day schools, is one 
of the largest consumers of school furniture and 
furnishings in the country, and approval for 
purchase or manufacture is given by a series of 
committees and officials. An indication of the 
importance attached to design by the LCC is 
given by the extent to which the work of the 
Panel for the Design of School Furniture and 
Furnishings has increased over the last two 
years. From an hour’s meeting every two or 
three months it has become a regular monthly 
meeting, lasting from two to three hours. 
Recently, a typical agenda included consider- 
ation of a prototype piano, staff-room furniture 
and curtains, teacher’s arm-chair, colour of 
reconditioned furniture and a day college table. 
The chairman of the Panel is the Chief Art 
Inspector of the LCC, and members are drawn 
from representatives of the Supplies’ Depart- 
ment and the School Equipment Division, 
head teachers of secondary schools, the Archi- 
tects’ Department (and its Furniture and Dis- 
play Section), art schools, the Architects’ 
Department of the Ministry of Education, and 
the Schools Liaison Officer of the CoID. 
Appearance, function and technical perfor- 
mance of each item are discussed, and if draw- 
ings are approved, the Supplies’ Department 
makes up a prototype for discussion at a follow- 
ing meeting. 

The illustrations to this article show the 
standard of design obtaining in the School 
Equipment Division, or perhaps more justly, 
the better designs. It is not possible, nor would 
it be wise, to insist on a flat uniformity. Most 
teachers are conservative, and until they have 
had the opportunity of seeing new types of 
furniture in use, they prefer not to change. 
Children are both inquisitive and inventive, and 
visible screwheads, laminated edges and pro- 
tective rubber silencers all present a challenge to 
the boy or girl with en idle penknife. A third 
limitation is that of space, which often makes 
compromising demands on design. No one 
would now advocate the fixed dual-seat desk, 
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ABOVE: This dual- 
type desk by the 
Educational Supply 
Association Ltd, has 
a less forbidding ap- 
pearance and is more 
comfortable than the 
old type of desk, 


RIGHT, which is still 
i” =6use in many 
schools. Dual-type 
desks, though origin- 
ally “designed to dis- 
courage movement’, 
are in demand where 
space is limited. 


A_book-trolley for 
primary schools by 
the Furniture and 
Display Section of 
the Architects’ De- 
partment at the 
LCC. Books can be 
displayed on _ the 
canted shelves, folios 
and magazines in 
the centre. The trol- 
ley can be steered 
easily. 








This piano has been specially designed for school use by 
Ward and Austin for Danemann and Co Ltd. The 
back slopes 4 ins. out of the vertical and the broad 
base, for the sake of stability, makes columns unnecessary. 
A veneer of light agua bosse contrasts with sapele 
mahogany. 


but in a number of schools it must be used in batches 
in order to accommodate the necessary number of 
children. In general, however, there is acontemporary 
spirit visible in school equipment, and a willingness 
to suit the furniture and furnishings to the new feeling 
apparent in school architecture. 

Concurrently with the increasing interest in the 
supplies side there has been a movement towards the 
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better appreciation of design in the schools themselves, 
and the LCC decided to initiate an experiment in 
three schools. Three pilot exhibitions, organised in 
collaboration with the CoID, were set up early in 
1952 in a secondary girls’ grammar school and two 
secondary modern schools, one mixed, and one boys. 
The theme of each exhibition was the influence of the 
raw material on the ultimate design, and the first three 
exhibitions were based on pottery, wood and textiles. 
The purpose of the exhibitions (each of which remains 
in the school for a term) is to act as a stimulus to the 
children and provide a focal point for their interest 
and enthusiasm. The exhibitions are not complete in 
themselves (it is doubtful whether any exhibition 
should be) for their main function is to excite interest 
and encourage the child to make further research. 
Similarly, the exhibitions are neither so complex, nor 
so remote from experience, that the audience is 
intimidated. They all have sufficient relationship with 
daily life for the child to feel some points of contact. 
Development of taste is a slow process and it should 
not be made unnecessarily difficult. People are apt to 
feel that aesthetic appreciation is a matter solely of 
the mind: they need to be reminded that the heart is 
concerned too. In exhibitions with which the child is 
familiar — in most museums, for instance — exhibits 
are inevitably remote from experience: in time, in 
value and in the method of display. In these school 
exhibitions the objects shown are contemporary and 
include a large number of things in everyday use, but 


Two display stands 
from the transport- 
able school exhibi- 
tion. On the left are 
shown examples from 
the potteries. The 
right-hand stand car- 
ries work of contem- 
porary craftsmen. 
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ABOVE: The Supplies’ Department of 
the LCC maintains a fabrics’ stock 
room where curtain lengths are dis- 
played for selection by teachers and 


others. This group contains stage 
curtains for use in assembly halls. 
They were specially designed by 
Gerald Holtom. 


The choice of fabrics for these children 
has hitherto been based on ‘prettiness’ 
and on cost. Nowadays, when an 
exhibition is held, they learn that many 
different factors are involved. Amongst 
other things they realise that the 
design of a finished article is largely 
dependent on the raw materials used. 
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most important of all, from the child’s point of view, all the exhibits are 
meant to be handled. Indeed, most of the adults to whom the experiment 
is explained are horrified at the lack of safeguards against theft or breakage. 

They expect the cups to be broken, the ribbons stolen and the wooden 
spoons defaced or chipped. Perhaps because the children find the exhibitions 
interesting, or because they feel they are the ‘owners’, they have not harmed 
them in any way. Although provision for replacements was made in the 
estimated costs, so far no loss or breakage has taken place. The major cost of 
overhaul has been in cleaning both the wooden articles and the textiles which 
have been handled lovingly and minutely. 

Once the child’s interest has been caught, and his attention focused on the 
appearance of everyday things of good design, he will search for further 
information on the subject. He may go to many sources: factories, museums, 
books, craftwork, shops and films. But whatever means he uses, he will be 
widening his horizons and developing the taste he will need as an adult. 

In the three pilot schools for 1952 there was already a strong tradition of art 
appreciation and exceptionally gifted art teachers, and for the first few years 
of the experiment such a background is invaluable. The intention is, however, 
that the exhibitions should eventually be able to ‘stand on their own feet’ and 
be shown in any school. The existing exhibitions pass on to three other schools 
this month, and a further set of exhibitions (on metal, glass and leather) come 
to the three original schools. These new exhibitions incorporate the exper- 
iences of the past year, and include, among other things, suggestions for 
activities, both in and out of school. 

Such experiments may seem to be a comparatively small pebble in the 
pond of design, but in starting them the London County Council is doing 
something which may have far-reaching consequences on those who are at 
present an undeveloped potential force in the progress cf good design. It 
would be of comparatively little yse for the LCC to promote the good design 
of schools and furniture if the children, the present users and the future 
buying public, were not taken into the Authority’s confidence. 
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GERMAN 


porcelain 


The photographs show German designs at the ‘Mensch und Technik’ exhibition at Darmstadt, 
which was referred to in our last issue in connection with the formation of the Rat fiir Formgebung, 
Council for Design in Western Germany. Part of this exhibition included a commemorative 


collection of the life work of Dr Hermann Gretsch, organised by the Stuttgart Landesgewerbeamt. 


ABOVE: The photograph shows one section of the ‘Mensch und Technik’ 
exhibition. The small group in the left foreground of this section, which 
was devoted to the work of Dr Hermann Gretsch, comes from Villeroy 
& Boch and consists of hand-fired earthenware, slip-painted in light 
blue, dark blue or pink. Except for this, and the small group on the 
extreme right of coffee and tableware by Schénwald, all the pieces were 
made by Porzellanfabrik Arzberg. The top shelf carries examples of all 
stages in the evolution of the Arzberg teapot. This teapot was designed 
between 1947 and 1948. The display begins with the first three plaster 
models, showing changes in the spout, includes the case-mould, the 
working mould, and the body before and after firing and glazing. The 
finished teapot is shown separately, 1. 

The porcelain in the right foreground is shown in detail, 2. This design 
was first developed for Arzberg in 1931 and is available with various 
decorative designs. Some of the pieces behind this group are reproduced 
in 3. This design was first produced by Arzberg in 1940 and can also 
be obtained with various decorations. 
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cutlery 











glass 






Part of the cutlery and flatware section exhibited at Darmstadt. All the 
examples here except those on the extreme right are made by C. Hugo 
Pott of Solingen. The first set on the left was designed by Dr Gretsch 
and produced in 1950; the next two sections show stainless steel designs 
including fish eaters, first produced in 1951. The last two sets are also 
stainless steel, the left hand one designed by Mr Voss in 1952. The 
material used here is very thick, and the rounded handles taper towards 
the end to fit the user’s hands. The short-bladed knife is made without a 
flange. This new pattern has aroused great interest both in Germany and 
the USA. The right hand set with synthetic resin handles is of much 
heavier proportions. 








Fireproof DURAX glassware from Jenaer Glaswerk Schott & Gen, Mainz 
(late of Landshut, Bavaria). The sINTRAX coffee machine was designed 
by Professor Mauder. Most of the other dishes have been designed 
by Professor Wagenfeld of Stuttgart. The covered casserole in the 
centre is of elliptical shape, the oval ends forming slight handles. 
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Canadian awards 
for design merit 


To give recognition in Canada to good 
design in Canadian products, the National 
Industrial Design Committee, Ottawa, has 
established Design Merit Awards to Indus- 
try for Canadian manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. The designs may be of Canadian or 
foreign origin and, in addition, special 
awards will be made to the Canadian de- 
signers responsible for entries winning the 
awards. The awards will be in the form of 
suitable seals or certificates which can be 
attached to winning products when sold, 
and which can be used in product adver- 
tising. Articles in each category will be 
judged for form, that is pleasing appear- 
ance and good taste; function — suitability 
for purpose; originality - basic improve- 
ment on traditional designs; good value — 
simplicity, usefulness, cost; consumer 
acceptance — suitability for the Canadian 
market. 

Beginning this year the awards are to be 
made annually to the Canadian manufac- 
turers, producers and designers responsible 
for meritorious designs in their field and 
making them available for the Canadian 
market. Entries must be submitted by 
January 31, 1953. 

The judges of the merit awards are R. C. 
Berkinshaw, President, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co of Canada; John Bland, 
Director, School of Architecture, McGill 
University ; H. G. Colebrook, President, 
The Canadian Retail Federation, Toronto; 
W. A. Trott, Chairman, National Industrial 
Design Committee; Mrs W. R. Walton, Jr, 
President, Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers. 

Donald W. Buchanan, Secretary of the 
NIDC has stated that: ““A large number of 
categories of awards has been included. As 
many as 25 categories of products for 
personal, household or office use will be 
eligible for consideration.’’ Household arti- 
cles range from stoves and clocks to plumb- 
ing fixtures and tableware, from personal 
articles to luggage, sporting goods, toys and 
hobby equipment; office articles range from 
dictating equipment to lamps. 

For the first year no awards will be given 
for articles of clothing, personal adornment, 
textile design or graphic arts, or products 
for industrial, transportation or agricultural 
use such as machinery or heavy equipment. 

The judges will appoint advisory com- 
mittees of technically qualified persons (in 
co-operation with NIDC). These advisory 
committees will assist the judges when 
dealing with the various categories. The 
judges will reserve the right to add further 
items in the categories and to withhold 
awards where entries do not reach a suitable 
standard of excellence. 

The object of the Design Awards to In- 
dustry is to encourage better design in 
Canadian manufactured products by grant- 
ing suitable recognition to the Canadian 
manufacturer or producer whose product is 
selected each year as the most meritorious 
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design in its field and by granting suitable 
recognition each year to the Canadian 
designer whose design as produced is 
selected the most outstanding design in its 
field. The awards will also foster competi- 
tion among Canadian manufacturers for 
design recognition as an aid to promotion 
and advertising. It is hoped they will be a 
means of encouraging the employment of 
Canadian designers. 

Entry forms can be obtained by writing 
to the National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
or to the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


British designs to tour USA 


The Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
has invited the CoID through the Dollar 


Exports Council, to select 150 examples of 


well-designed home furnishings for exhi- 
bition first in Washington and later in 12 
other American cities. This British display, 
which will open in Washington in April 
1953, will be followed by similar exhibitions 
from other countries. 

The selection of the exhibits will be made 
by the CoID, with advice from the Dollar 
Exports Council, from ‘Design Review’. 

The Smithsonian Institution is one of the 
foremost cultural bodies in the USA. Its 
many services to the public include a num- 
ber of museums and galleries, among them 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. It was 
founded over a century ago with money 
bequeathed by an Englishman, James 
Smithson, to foster “an increased diffusion 
of knowledge among men”’ 


A DIA experiment 


The most controversial exhibition planned 
for this Coronation year will certainly be the 
Design and Industries Association’s fur- 
nished rooms to be shown at Charing Cross 
Underground Station at the end of Febru- 
ary. Its theme is simple — two furnished 
dining-living rooms; its purpose is plain —- 
to test the taste of the public. One room will 
be furnished throughout with proved 
popular favourites, with the kind of designs 
that are given the lion’s share of our national 
shop window space. The other will be 
furnished with contemporary pieces such as 
are still seen only in a minority of the shops 
and then seldom prominently displayed. 
Great care is being taken by the organisers 
to avoid an exaggerated picture in either 
room. It would be as easy to ‘guy’ the con- 
temporary room as to ridicule the popular 
one, though anyone who goes window 
shopping around our hire-purchase furni- 
ture stores might reasonably assume that 
the latter is already being done. 

There will be no propaganda at Charing 
Cross, just a bald statement to the effect 
that these two identical rooms cost exactly 
the same to furnish: which do you prefer ? 
Voting slips will be provided for a secret 
ballot. 


Jewellery design 
at the Central School 


An exhibition of work by students in the 
jewellery department at the LCC Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, showed a 
variety of old and new approaches to the 
difficult problem of designing costume 
jewellery. Inspiration came from such 
things as seashore pebbles, the mobile and 
prehistoric cave paintings. There was a 
tendency throughout the exhibition for 
pieces to be solid and heavy-looking. 
Although there was no common standard 
of design in the department’s work, the 
styles of the best pieces were antithetical to 
current products in the British trade, which 
suggests that an uncompromising design 
policy in one or two firms is urgently 


needed to shake the complacency of other 
manufacturers. 





ABOVE: Necklace and earrings in silver gilt 
by Marian Rayss. 

BELOW: Necklace in silver is by Elizabeth 
A fetcalf. 





Design at Ashridge 

In November last year the Design and 
Industries Association held its annual week- 
end course at Ashridge House, near Berk- 


hampstead. The course received good 
support from some of the largest industrial 
concerns in the country, which helped to 
make up the large attendance of more than 
120 members and friends. Four lectures 
were given: J. T. Murray, ‘Design as an 
aid to Productivity’; The Earl of Verulam, 
‘Factory Construction’ (dealing mainly with 
the new rubber factory at Brynmawr); Dr 
Henry Durant, ‘Consumer Research for 
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Design’; H. G. Conway, ‘Machine Design’ 
based on his article in DESIGN March 1951 
page 7). Each lecture was followed by group 
discussion in order to frame questions for 
the speakers. 

The DIA (13 Suffolk Street, Hay market, 
sw) will hold this year’s course in the 
late summer. 


New ship’s interior design 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd, have recently carried 
out the furnishing of the owner’s suite, 
captain’s suite, dining saloon and other 
accommodation on the Norwegian motor 
tanker Sibella. A large proportion of the 
furniture was specially designed by A. W. 
Skeels, on the staff of Heal’s designers, and 
many of the fabrics used are Heal’s exclu- 
sive designs. Much use has been made 
throughout of light coloured timbers, both 
in the construction of the furniture, and 
also in the panelling, to create the illusion 
of space. Weathered sycamore, pigmented 
birch, sapele, natural mahogany, light oak, 
and Australian walnut are some of the woods 
used. 


Scottish retailers’ course 
The first Scottish course of its kind is 
being organised by the CoID Scottish 
Committee for managers, buyers and senior 
salesmen of furniture retailing firms, on 
contemporary furniture and furnishings. 
It will be held at North Berwick from 
February 2-6, 1953, and is a result of the 
steadily-increasing interest in the new 
furniture which was particularly in evidence 
at the Committee’s display in the recent 
‘Modern Homes’ exhibition in the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow (DESIGN November page 34). 
Accommodation will be available for 50 
students and applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Council of Industrial Design, 
Scottish Committee, 95 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow C2. The charge per person will 
be £7 7s inclusive. 


Scottish crafts at the Tea Centre 
An interesting little exhibition of Scottish 
crafts was held recently at the Tea Centre, 
London, organised by David W. McCallum, 
a Scottish craftsman whose studio and 
workshops are at St Ninians, Stirling, where 
he collaborates with Robert Stewart, not 
only in selling their own products but also 
those of other craftsmen. Although this 
exhibition is a small one, it demonstrates 
the vitality that still exists in some of the 
Scottish crafts, which is perhaps due partly 
to the survival in Scotland of certain peasant 
crafts without artificial stimulation. 

Among the exhibits might be mentioned 
some fine glass by Mrs Allison Geisles and 
Miss Marjorie Finlay; some charming silk 
screen printing on linen by McCallum and 
Stewart, who also contributed some decor- 


ative figures in various combinations of 


colours to be used, presumably, as focal 
points in contemporary rooms. The pottery, 
as is so usual in craft exhibitions, seemed to 
be lacking in colour and certainly lacking 
the vitality of some of the other exhibits. 


Craft Centre’s new president 


It has been announced that His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Edinburgh has gra- 
ciously consented to be President of the 
Crafts Centre of Great Britain. The address 
of the Crafts Centre is 16-17 Hay Hill, 
London wi. 


New Midland design service 


After seven years as senior industrial de- 
signer with the Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd, 
Robert Canton is to establish a design 
service catering for small firms, especially in 
the rubber and plastics industries. His work 
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Ship’s dining saloon designed by Heal’s 





The dining saloon in the Sibella designed and constructed by Heal’s Contracts Ltd. 
Natural mahogany and makore are used for the furniture and panelling. The dining 


table, 


when the ship is at sea, is designed for eight people. When in port, it can be extended 


by two loose leaves and one adjustable occasional table to seat 14 people. The sea table 
has a specially designed fiddle which drops down the table top, when not in use, to form a 


frieze. The flooring is of buff linoleum with inlaid « 


Heal’s blue RENAISSANCE pattern. 


white lines, and the curtains are of 





will extend to packaging and engineering 
(hand tools, garage equipment, etc) and be 
concentrated on firms in the Midlands. 


A consultant on consultants 
At a recent conference arranged by the 
CoID Scottish Committee in Glasgow, on 
‘Design Policy’ for Scottish ironfounders, 
Misha Black spoke on the relationship be- 
tween designer and manufacturer. Mr 
Black said that since American manufac- 
turers started using the services of consul- 
tant industrial designers on a large scale 
duringthe slump of 1929, industrialists in this 
country have been concerned as to whether 
the successes thus achieved in the United 
States could be paralleled in Great Britain. 

After 20 years the number of products 
produced in this country to the specification 
of consultant designers is, however, still 
only a small fraction of the total of new 
products. Does this indicate that British 
industry is unnecessarily conservative in 
this aspect, that British designers are in- 
efficient or lacking in talent, or that the 
system of employing consultant designers is 
incompatible with the organisational meth- 
ods of British industry ? 

Mr Black said he believed that the con- 
sultant designer could play a more impor- 
tant part in British industry and that his 


failure so far to do so is equally the fault of 


the manufacturers and of the designers 
themselves. The designers are guilty to the 
extent that they have sometimes used the 
over-publicised American examples to 
create an atmosphere in which the manu- 
facturer is led to expect miracles of rocket- 
ing sales as the immediate result of em- 
ploying a consultant designer. Some 


designers have specialised in showmanship 
to obtain retaining fees which they have 
later been unable to justify, while others 
have accepted fees which are so low as to 
make it impossible for them to operate 
efficiently. The manufacturer has often 
been to blame, pressing for immediate 
results and expecting the consultant de- 
signer to produce in a month something for 
which his own factory design organisation 
would require a year of research and 
development. 

The staff designer needs constant stimu- 
lation if he is not soon to become stale and 
so concerned with technical problems as to 
lose his inventiveness. The young enthu- 
siastic works designer slowly digs his own 
rut, especially if he must work in an indus- 
trial centre where he has little contact with 
the culturai life of the country and from 
where he is seldom able to travel to be 
stimulated by the best which is produced 
abroad. 

Mr Black pointed out that in large 
industrial undertakings, the consultant 
designer can act as a catalyst, joining in con- 
sultation with management and the staff 
design team, criticising the designs pro- 
duced, bringing to a single industry his 
knowledge of a dozen other industries and 
that wider view and experience which any 
employer expects of his consultants whether 
they are designers, lawyers, engineers or 
efficiency experts. 

Responding to a question, Mr Black said 
that the public does not know what it wants 
and that consumer research alone will 
produce a false answer. It is the designer’s 
job to see what the trend of taste is and 
anticipate it, although, of course, no one 
could claim infallibility. 
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FOREIGN 
chronicle 


The first in a new series of features 
on design events abroad compiled 
by L. P. Schreiber. 


Designers and the Future - a Problem 
of Training, by A. H. Huldt 
According to Professor Konrad Wachsman 
of the Chicago Institute of Design, “the 
designer ought to be a production manager, 
social reformer, architect, businessman, 
technician and artist. If he wishes to be a 
good designer, he must be able not only to 
design a model, related to the functional, 
technical and economic conditions desired, 
but also to construct the tools to be used.”’ 
How can we fulfil these aims in our schools ? 
It is no longer a question of the training 
of specialised artisans, but the training of 
pupils for a new and specialised profession. 
This may affect only a selected and gifted 
few, but their education should be on the 
same level as that prevailing at any Univer- 
sity or High School. FORM, 6/1952 


Classicism Reconsidered: the Ponti 
Style 
In his furniture (which concerns us here) 
Ponti seems to regard the present extremes 
of Italian design — soft, convoluted shapes 
on one side, mechanical linearism on the 
other — as Scylla and Charybdis, and with 
seasoned skill he manages to hold the course 
between them. His furniture is not for mass- 
production, in the Eames’-chair sense of the 
word, nor is it wholly a handcraft product; 
he dedicates his designs to craftsmanship at 
a sub-industrial level; that is, they are 
simple and direct enough to be reproduced 
within the speed limits of the workmen who 
make them. He loves to ply and mould 
wood, but the pronounced character of the 
forms he creates, in contrast to the organic 
romanticism of some of his colleagues, is a 
direct, man-made crispness. While still 
other designers are digging into industrial 
processes Ponti sticks to his method, in all 
probability, because he is less of an experi- 
mentalist than a perfectionist, more eager 
to refine ideas than search out new ones 
which is what makes it possible to pinpoint 
his ‘style’ at all. 

INTERIORS, Fuly 1952 


‘Lighting’ — Part 1 of a two-part light- 
ing Study 

The attitude that lighting is part of the 
business of design is hardly revolutionary 
any more; and should, by rights, never 
have been; for light is what determines the 
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composition of an interior at the time it 
becomes important, which is when it is seen. 
Light is, with today’s technology, almost as 
manipulable as a sculptor’s chisel, and can 
form and shape the same interior into quite 
different effects and moods. 

Nevertheless, evidence persists that light- 
ing has been more or less thrown in after the 
job, even an expensive job, is done; dis- 
turbing spills of light that make an interior 
not at all the one its designer meant it to be; 
or a wan monotony, dwindling whatever 
interest there might have been; or good 
architectural details must be searched out 
in unlit corners, and so are missed alto- 
gether; picture windows become discon- 
certing mirrors at night when nothing is 
visible outside. 

The illuminating engineer is no dispen- 
sable entity, for one person cannot always 
be two things, or does not want to be. But 
if there is to be encroaching, the designer 
certainly ought to do it, for the engineer’s 
job is primarily a technical one, and the 
mechanics of accomplishment are never of 
the same direct importance as they are to the 
designer. 


INTERIORS, October 1952 


‘The Trade Mark’, by C. Rosner 

In creating a trade mark, it is imperative 
that both trade mark user and designer 
should know the legal limitations and 
possibilities. When manufacturers began to 
use individual symbols, and many trust- 
worthy symbols were exposed to imitation 
by less reputable manufacturers, order had 
to be brought into this field. 

The Trade Mark Registrations Acts were 
established in France by the law of June 23, 
1875, and also in England in 1875. While 
there have been several amendments in 
these original Acts in both countries, the 
fundamental principles laid down by both 
still hold good. 

In Great Britain, the protection which 
the law gives is as much for the public 
benefit as for the benefit of the proprietor 
of the trade mark. The definition of a mark 
is said to include a device, branch, heading, 
label, ticket, mame, signature, letter, 
numeral or any combination of these. 


PUBLIMONDIAL, Special Graphique 1 


‘This Furniture is News’ (Designs from 
five countries 

The new idea in furniture design is simple 
and to the point: it is to make furniture for 
today, without nostalgia, looking facts in 
the face. It produces furniture as delicate- 
looking but as tough as aeroplanes, without 
an inch of bulk, but as comfortable as this 
recumbent twentieth century could de- 
mand, easily moved, happily at home in a 
two-by-four flat, or in a vast room in an old 
house. The new idea conforms to the belief 
of contemporary architects that decoration 
is an intrinsic part of the house, producing 


furniture which, like the modern wife, not 
only performs a miraculous number of 
tasks, but gives decorative value to the room 
as well. 

The new designs from Britain, Italy, the 
United States and Scandinavia have clean, 
simple lines, no unnecessary detail: they 
look candidly and unabashedly at life as it is 
today, when nobody likes dusting, and knobs 
are just a joke. The attractive practicability 
of the new furniture is not restricted to its 
lines — the best designers take advantage of 
the discoveries of today’s scientists and use 
material like plywood, laminated wood, 
metal and cane, with new ingenuity and an 
understanding of their special, unpre- 
cedented qualities for domestic furniture. 

There is an increasing use of metal in 
furniture, not only in Britain, but in Italy, 
America and Scandinavia as well. In Eng- 
land Ernest Race combines it with painted, 
moulded wood; Dennis Lennon uses it 
with woven cane. Bent plywood has also 
found favour with the new designers; they 
use a variety of veneers, so that the same 
design is available with a walnut, mahogany 
or beech surface. The nature of both ply 
and metal has probably been responsible 
for a recurring structural principle — the 
inverted V, used as legs on chairs and tables. 
This is another example of the new idea 
that the material evolves its own idiom, 
unfettered by traditions meaningless out- 
side their media. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, New York, April 1952 


A Royal designer 





The souvenir pin shown above was de- 
signed by King Gustav Adolf of Sweden to 
commemorate his seventieth birthday. The 
pin was mass-produced and sold for one 


krone. The profits, which amounted to 
5 million kronen, were presented to the 
King, who used them to start a fund for the 
promotion of culture in Sweden. 
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Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the 
Modern Movement, Thomas Howarth, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, £3 3s 


Mr Thomas Howarth has written an ex- 
haustive, though inconclusive, study of 
C. R. Mackintosh’s work as an architect and 
craftsman-designer which is based on a 
great deal of painstaking research and most 
lavishly illustrated. Mackintosh was an 
astonishingly gifted ensemblier, and his 
chief title to fame is as the first completely 
untraditional interior decorator. All his 
furniture, fittings, fabrics and incidental 
decorations were designed as interdepen- 
dent components or cumulative accents for 
particular rooms. This is the impression 
made on an Italian professor at that time 
by one of the simplest and least wayward of 
his famous ‘white’ rooms, the bedroom at 
Hill House (1902-3): 
“the exotic bloom of a strange plant, not 
grown but made, not sensuous but chaste, 
not floating like a dream but firm and 
decisive like the poetical vision of a fact 
expressed in the only possible art-form.”’ 
So it is not surprising that Mackintosh was, 
and probably still is, far better known by his 


The guests’ bedroom at 
78 Derngate, North- 
ampton, by C. R. Mack- 
intosh for W. F. Bassett- 
Lowke, 1916. 
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peculiar chairs than by any of the very few 
buildings he carried out. An admiring 
contemporary German critic had to admit 
that with their grotesquely elongated backs 
fretted out in hearts and moons, and 
enigmatical plaques of repoussé metal, 
enamel or coloured glass, they were “‘imagin- 
able for fairies if anything but unsuitable for 
strong-boned Scots’. Mr Howarth says ‘all 
tell the same story of upward growth, of 
surging vitality’, not exactly a practical 
requirement, and that the massed effect of 
those in Glasgow’s once celebrated Willow 
Tea-Rooms in Sauchiehall Street was in- 
tended to symbolise a thicket of pollarded 
willows because ‘Sauchiehall’ meant, and 
had once been, a lane fringed with some 
such trees. Chairs which were mystical 
embodiments of ‘the poetry of an idea’ 
could disdain mundane fitness for purpose; 
most of the more perverse models for Miss 
Cranston’s restaurant proved decidedly 
uncomfortable and had to be continually 
repaired. Yet one cannot deny that Mackin- 
tosh’s lean, attenuated furniture has an 
etiolated elegance, and sometimes, too, a 
certain aristocratic suavity, wholly lacking 
in the morbid, wraith-like figures he co- 
cooned into his sickly murals; nor can one 
fail to perceive how, despite restless orna- 
mentation, it helped to bring about the 
salutory simplification furniture subse- 
quently underwent. His bedsteads were 
perhaps his best work, for these, like a few 
of his plainer cabinets, were always firmly 
and soberly designed with a delicate and 


sparing use of decoration. Mackintosh’s 
last furniture, that for Mr Bassett-Lowke’s 
house (1916), held the promise of nobler 
forms to come had only the chance been 
offered him. It was not; and in despair he 
turned to painting those supremely original 
but still little-known water-colours of the 
Roussillon coast until his death in 1927. 
Beardsley’s influence (much underrated by 
Mr Howarth) had been evident enough in 
his early graphic designs, which have little 
interest except as the first jejune flourishes 
of that baffling style of his, but the textile 
patterns he produced for Messrs Foxton 
and Sefton about 1920 broke into entirely 
fresh ground and revealed an almost 
prophetic anticipation of present-day trends. 
The real importance of Mackintosh was 
less in anything he himself wrought or 
achieved than in the indirect encourage- 
ment his example gave to designers with 
similar revolutionary tendencies on the 
Continent, where he had been so enthu- 
siastically acclaimed. This is a notable if 
unsatisfying book, and what emerges from 
it more clearly than ever is that the ‘Seces- 
sionist Style’ -a name Mr Howarth rightly 
claims to be more accurate and appropriate 
than art nouveau —burgeoned out simul- 
taneously, but quite independently, in 
several parts of Europe; and that Margaret 
Macdonald’s collaboration in her husband’s 
work, the full extent of which will probably 
never be known, brought a_ banefully 

effeminising quirk to bear upon it. 
P. MORTON SHAND 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS continued 


Modern Cabinetwork Furniture and 
Fitments, John Hooper, Batsford (Edition 
6 re-written and enlarged) 


In most of the woodworking trades, the 
rich and widespread knowledge of workshop 
practice that this generation inherited is 
dwindling fast. There are now too few 
opportunities for using the arts of working 
wood as our forebears used them, and it is 
difficult for a young man to get experience 
of the best practice in all the branches of his 
trade. Old trades are much more than 
utilitarian means of producing goods. If we 
let the old arts die our civilisation will grow 
meagre. It is therefore urgently important 
for us to record every particle of knowledge 
which has come down to us, so that our 
children may use the knowledge and con- 
tinue to extend it. 

Mr Hooper has recorded a great body of 
information in this valuable book. He has 
given little space to the methods which most 
of the furniture industry is now obliged to 
use, but he thoroughly surveys the con- 
struction of good furniture and the methods 
of making which achieve the best quality. 
It is sad that much of the furniture which 
he discusses is unpleasant to look at —as 
indeed is the book itself. It would be a great 
pity if the book were mistaken for a collec- 
tion of examples of good design rather than 
of good construction and workshop prac- 
tice. It would be a pity, too, if the many 
competent diagrams were taken for exam- 
ples of fine explanatory draughtsmanship. 
The book does not cover chairmaking at all, 
and it does not describe the use of hand 
tools as fully as earlier editions. It is of 
course understood throughout the book 
that both machine tools and hand tools will 
be used, and that the choice between them 
will depend on which is the most economi- 
cal instrument for achieving the best quality 
of work and finish. The use of machines is 
not described in detail except in the chapter 
on shaping, forming and veneering pro- 
cesses; and this is a wise exception, for here 
we have immensely improved on earlier 
methods. 

DAVID PYE 


Your Light Furniture, 7. P. 
Sylvan Press, 9s 6d 


This book is addressed to that increasing 
company of people driven by restricted 
income or the difficulty of obtaining cheap 
yet aesthetically satisfying furniture, to 
attempt the production of some pieces for 
themselves. There is abundant evidence of 
their enthusiasm, potential ability and 
laudable desire to create, but their know- 
ledge and skill are often limited. 

Technical information given in this book 
on tools, processes and construction is sound 
and well presented, with many excellent 
drawings. The design standard is fresh, 
modern and commendably simple and ap- 
propriate to the purposes of the various 
examples, a few of which are illustrated with 
photographs. 

The author has consistently borne in 
mind the limitation of his aspirants, wisely 
refraining from embellishments which 
might conceivably have added further 
refinement, but which, in unaccomplished 
hands could have detracted from the simple 
dignity achieved by restraint. 


McCrum, 


P. YABSLEY 


How to Identify Persian Rugs and other 
Oriental Rugs, C. 7. Delabere May, 
G. Bell and Sons Ltd, 16s 


This revised manual recommends itself to 
the student designer, collector, or manu- 
facturer alike. There are well chosen plates 
of Persian and Oriental carpets, but more 


detail of the colourings would have been an 
advantage. 

In the chapter devoted to patterns and 
design a very wide field is covered in the 
space of a few pages. There are excellent 
illustrations and descriptive detail on the 
historical background of many of the motifs 
common to Oriental rugs. The expertly 
written type analysis which follows should 
prove of greatest assistance for quick and 
easy recognition of the distinctive Persian 
features still in everyday use in modern 
carpet manufacture. 

JOHN BRINTON 


Design and Decoration in the Home, 
Noel Carrington, Batsford, 30s 


Homes, like the families they contain, are 


never static and the slow rearrangement of 


the pattern of living should call for a fresh 
start more often than at moves, marriages 
and deaths. There are people who want to 
decide for themselves, to redecorate and 
re-equip or, at least, to find for themselves a 
sound level of taste; and it is for these 
serious amateurs that Noel Carrington has 
collected examples of goods and ensembles 
ranging from saucepans to libraries. 

his is a picture book of furniture, 
equipment and textiles, with introductory 
comments for each section but, very wisely, 
without hints and tips on how to choose 
colour schemes. So far — good enough, but 
the pictures, the good designs, are left to tell 
the story. There are 336 illustrations, usually 
photogenic and of most respectable design 
and, apart from captions, about 16 pages of 
comment. 

If the book is meant for the initiated it 
will not take them far from DESIGN IN THE 
FESTIVAL, which also had a few things to 
say. If it is meant for the beginner, who has 
not yet learnt to look about him, a great 
deal of more critical guidance is needed. 


}. BERESFORD-EVANS 


Typographica 6, edited by Herbert Spencer, 
Lund Humphries, §s 


As THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is to build- 
ing, sO is TYPOGRAPHICA to printing; it 
concerns itself with the art without, of 
course, neglecting the craft. In that other 
notable journal, SIGNATURE, the weight of 
emphasis is on traditional aspects of the 
typographic art; in TYPOGRAPHICA the con- 
tributions are frequently devoted to the 
work of those contemporary designers who 
salute the flag of asymmetry. The journal, 
which is designed by Herbert Spencer, is 
itself a fine demonstration of the disciplined 
freedom of asymmetric typography. 

In this number, W. J. Strachan writes on 
some of the artists who not only illustrate 
the luxurious limited editions which con- 
tinue to be published in France, but engrave 
or draw the text itself. In the examples 
shown, the decorations and text are cer- 
tainly more completely integrated than 
would be the case if the text were set in 
type. Although these collector’s editions are 
unlikely to have much influence on the de- 
sign of commercially produced books, it is 
possible that this ‘sympathetic calligraphy’ 
might have a stimulating effect in advertise- 
ment design, although the 
insincerity would be formidable. 

In the long main article, Geoffrey Dowd- 
ing criticises the average printer’s type 
specimen book for not giving the typo- 
grapher what he most needs — full alphabets 
of every size of all the type faces which the 
printer stocks. Some of the specimen sheets 
which do meet this requirement are inserted 
in the article, and Mr Dowding also illus- 


trates his proposals for a standard form of 


type specimen which he would like to see 


dangers of 


produced by a group of typesetting suppliers 
and printers, with the object of avoiding 
duplication and of reducing production 
costs. 

Norbert Dutton wants standardisation, 
too — for the titles on the spines of books; 
not only in the direction of the wording, 
but in the arrangement of author’s name 
and book title. They should be easy to refer 
to, he says, when books are stacked on the 
shelves. His approach to the question, and 
his proposed solution, are entirely func- 
tional. But the rows of books in one’s home 
or office have a useful attribute not men- 
tioned by Mr Dutton: they provide, by 
means of varied lettering, decoration and 
colour, an area of ‘accidental pattern’ in 
one part of the room; expressive, in their 
association, of the character of their owner, 
and, in their varied appearance, of their 
own individuality, like faces in an orderly 
friendly crowd. 

The issue also contains an interesting 
note on advertisement typography of Piet 
Zwart, the Dutch designer, and on the 
invitation cards issued by the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts and the Galerie Arnaud 
of Paris. 

The printing of TYPOGRAPHICA (by The 
Country Press, Bradford) is, as always, 
immaculate. 

WALTER TRACY 


Graphis Annual of International Ad- 
vertising Art, edited by Walter Herdeg and 
Charles Rosner, Amstutz & Herdeg, Graphis 
Press, Zurich (British Distributors, Sylvan 
Press Ltd, £3 3s 

As a piece of conscientious editing this 
latest annual woula be hard to match, even 
in a field so well served with conscientious 
editors. With its text and factual captions 
in three languages, its credits to designers, 
patrons and advertising agents and its 
precise, efficient presentation of 753 illus- 
trations it achieves its object of providing 
an international record of the best work 
executed. It is as comprehensive a reference 
to ephemeral material as any collector could 
wish. But knowing the stable from which it 
comes, we cannot but regret an opportunity 
missed: the opportunity to comment criti- 
cally, to point styles and trends or so to 
arrange and caption the illustrations as to 
back up the editors’ introductory texts 
which precede each section. P.R. 


Retailing, Report of a Productivity Team 
representing British Retailing which visited 
the USA in 1952, The Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, 3s 6d 

Although the greater part of this report is 
devoted to the retailing of food, a lot of it 
could be easily read for other trades. A 
certain amount of the findings has been 
written before in Working Party reports, 
but there is no harm in repetition, and 
including such important points as the place 
of retailing, making it part and parcel of 
production, and that the day of standard 
sizes in clothes is maybe not too far off. 

Although there are references to shop 
decoration and store design, they are really 
only superficial. The question of design 
policies, covering packaging, transport, 
stationery, etc, does not appear to have 
been examined: it was not included in the 
terms of reference. 

It does seem strange that when so much 
effort is put into a trip like this, a lot of 
excellent matter collected and recorded, a 
first class job of cover design and printing 
obtained, we are let down by the illustra- 
tions, which for the most part are lamentable. 


GEOFFREY DUNN 
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‘The choice between designers.” 
Further points of view 


Designer’s responsibility 


sIR: It is reasonable to assume that in most 
instances when an employer first engages a 
staff designer, he does so hoping his choice 
will be capable of handling all his firm’s 
design requirements —that’s sound busin- 
ess. Therefore, what transpires from then 
onwards is entirely the designer’s own 
responsibility. In instances where “the 
consultant secures the most interesting jobs 
whilst the staff designer is left with the 
hack work’”’ it is surely simply a case of the 
staff designer not being able to rise to his 
opportunity. 

I believe this condition is aggravated by 
the fact that designers are part technicians 
and part visionaries, and when first they 
leave art school they are neither trained in, 
nor equipped for, commercial life. There- 
fore, a very real danger exists that they will 
only too easily become overpowered and 
pushed into the background by their more 
forceful colleagues, many of whom may 
lack understanding of design and the condi- 
tions under which sound enterprising work 
can be produced. Once a staff designer 
commences to lose, or ceases to strive for, 
his personality and independence, he is 
doomed. From the moment he becomes a 
confirmed ‘nine till five’ man his work 


degenerates, resulting inevitably in loss of 


integrity and respect until the point is 
reached where he designs in the way that he 
knows is wanted, and not in the way that 
he knows is right. Staff designers must 
cease to think of themselves as a race apart. 
They are as much a part of the staff as the 
sales executive or costing clerk, and whether 
or not they enjoy executive or clerical status 
depends as much on personality and char- 
acter as on creative skill and ability. 

A. H. WOODFULL 

Product Design Unit 

British Industrial Plastics Ltd 

Birmingham 


Management’s responsibility 


sir: Your leading article raises points of 
considerable interest. As a leather goods’ 
manufacturer who aims at a very high 
standard of design, I have found the best 
solution to be to employ a staff designer and 
consultant designers and to have a ‘design 
enthusiast’ as a top executive. The staff 
designer is first and foremost a skilled 
craftsman with a flair for design. He visits 
London on ‘window shopping’ expeditions, 
studies design and fashion magazines, talks 
to our sales representatives about customers’ 
demands, and is in constant touch with the 
factory regarding both raw materials avail- 
able and the shops which need the most 
work. He makes up a prototype to his own 
design and, if it is approved by the manage- 
ment, designs the necessary cutting knives, 
jigs, etc, suitable for the modified line- 
assembly which we employ. 

As you suggest, however, it is found that 
the staff designer gets stale, has periods 
when little inspiration comes, and further- 
more, since his productions are always in 
the same ‘handwriting’ they do not appeal 
to all customers. 

For this reason we employ consultant 
designers with little technical knowledge of 
the industry who pay us occasional visits. 
They help us because they look at a proto- 
type with fresh eyes and can usually re- 





Compact recording machine 





The case of this GK TELTAPE recording machine is of sheet aluminium construction 
designed to give strength and lightness in weight. A storage compartment for spare 
spools and the microphone is placed in the front, and can be seen when the machine is 
open. The control knobs are of plastic. The machine was designed by Richard Lonsdale- 
Hands Associates for British Optical and Precision Engineers Ltd, in close co-operation 
with the firm’s technical designers. 
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groom the shape or change the colour 
scheme, and by so doing turn a mediocre 
design into a really good one. 

We must have a higher executive who is 
a design enthusiast. His main task is to 
inspire enthusiasm into the designers, fac- 
tory staff and salesmen, to keep the staff 
designer and the consultant designer on 
good terms with each other, to insist that 
the factory produced goods are identical with 
the original design, and, most important of 
all, to decide what types of article shall be 
designed and which designs shall be put in 
the market and when. 


K. H. PATERSON 
Managing Director 

S. E. Norris & Co Ltd 
Dagenham, Essex 


A consultant’s technique 


SIR: I believe that there is ample scope for 
both staff designers and consultant desig- 
ners; the choice should be determined by 
the design policy of the manufacturer. 

agree, to a certain extent, with your 
comment that the consultant designer may 
secure the more interesting jobs, while the 
staff designer is handed the hack work; but 
this situation can also work in the opposite 
direction in circumstances where the execu- 
tives of a company try, with the assistance 
of an ‘artistic’ member of their staff, to 
reach a solution, and then finally decide to 
hand the unsolved problem over to a con- 
sultant designer. 

Your final paragraph, however, is the one 
which prompts me to express my feeling 
more fully, since I have been both staff 
designer and consultant. It is true that, 
when I was a staff designer, I was something 
of a callow youth; but that did not justify 
the fact that the space in which I had to 
work had more the appearance of an out- 
house than an office, and that the general 
feeling seemed to be that designing was 
something to be fitted in between making 
tea and doing other useful work. 

Writing now as a consultant, I appreciate 
only too acutely the danger of finding one- 
self merely styling products, and I fear that 
it is inevitable that this situation is bound to 
persist because we cannot ignore the fact 
that ‘form follows function’. We often have 
to accept those mechanical details which our 
clients, who are expert in this aspect of 
design, incorporate into mechanisms that 
they make to perform certain definite func- 
tions. Hence I am rather at a loss to decide 
where mere styling finishes and industrial 
design begins. 

The motor-car is said to be styled, where- 
as a lighting fitting is designed; yet both 
have an established function and what can 
and can’t be done is decided largely by the 
manufacturer, and this principle prevails to 
a greater or lesser degree with most products 
for quantity production. 

The solution to the problem of the con- 
sultant designer who i; unsure of his tech- 
nical ability is to team up with some tech- 
nical bodies and then operate as a group, 
each member of the team being complemen- 
tary to the other. 

JOHN BARNES 
Director 
Allen-Bowden Ltd 
Leamington Spa 
Warwickshire 


The outside expert is best 


SIR: The article in your November issue cer- 
tainly raises a very important question, 
but I do not think the choice need present 
any great difficulty if the nature of the 
designer’s job in industry is clearly under- 
stood. 

For example, I am sure that it would 
avoid a lot of misunderstanding in the 
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engineering industries (electrical, transport, 
machinery, etc) if it is acknowledged that 
there are two types of designer, who for 
want of better terms can be referred to as 
the technical designer and the industrial 
designer. Although the former is by no 
means free from the frustration that so often 
besets the latter, it is less likely to occur 
because he is working in a narrow highly 
specialised field. Few of his colleagues know 
enough to risk wholesale contradiction or 
criticism, and in any case he can usually 
support his views by figures. Therefore he 
can, and does, work satisfactorily within 
industry. 

The industrial designer, being part en- 
gineer and part artist, works in a much 
wider field. He is not so controlled by facts 
and formulae and has to rely to a far greater 


extent on imagination and judgment. His 
efforts are quite often measured in abstract 
terms such as ease of handling, comfort, 
ease of cleaning, appearance, rather than by 
performance figures. They are things that 
can be criticised by chairman and office boy 
alike. If he works as a staff designer then his 
chances of ever finishing a design are remote 
because an army of critics is around him the 
whole time. His only chance of success 
under these conditions is if he has sufficient 
Status to over-rule everyone and make his 
own decisions, but that seldom occurs. 
Any designer must have a continual 
enthusiasm for his work, a never ending 
capacity for worrying out the answers to 


design problems and increasing his store of 


knowledge and experience. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain that enthusiasm 





Lightfittings: a new range for domestic use 








A new 
been introduced by George Forrest & Son 
Ltd, a subsidiary of Thorn Electrical In- 


range of lightfittings has recently 


dustries Ltd. The pendant fittings in the 
range have been designed by Peter Bell, 
but the three examples of other types shown 
on this page are by Fohn Reid. Out of a 
limited number of standard components, a 
large number of different fittings can be 
obtained. As shown here, the basic con- 
struction consists of aluminium rod: e xcept 
on the ‘mobile’ fitting above, where plastic is 
used, the reflectors are aluminium spinnings. 
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in an atmosphere of meetings, interruptions, 
contradictory instructions, and continual 
criticism that I believe to be inevitable in 
any large firm. And it must be remembered 
that as soon as this enthusiasm flags the 
industrial designer is in a far worse position 
than the technical designer, and virtually 
finished. 

Consequently, I am convinced that the 
best industrial design (not technical design 
will always come from the free-lance de- 
signer, who works in the right conditions to 
maintain his particular variety of enthu- 
siasm, to strive after improvement, and give 
his client the best possible result. But it is 
hardly necessary to add that the free-lance 
designer must first have a considerable 
factory experience before he can hope to 
embark on a successful career. I am thinking 
chiefly of the engineering industries, but I 
have no doubt that the same experience is 
necessary in most other industries. 

Young designers will always be ready to 
take up staff positions to gain thi cperi- 
ence, and firms of any size will always find 
the need for one or more staff designers to 
deal with day-to-day problems. Thus it 
would seem that the needs of both sides can 
be met in this respect. 

E. G. M. WILKES 
89 Compton’s Lane 
Horsham, Sussex 


Is the staff designer 
“non-productive”? 


sIR: I feel that the problem of the consul- 
tant versus the resident designers in in- 
dustry is a matter of the utmost importance 
which concerns both manufacturers and 
designers. On the face of it it would appear 
that the answer for a manufacturer, parti- 
cularly of furnishing fabrics, who needs a 
designer is that a resident one is preferable. 

To keep resident designers boxed up in a 
small room as so often is the case is a waste 
of time and money both for the manu- 
facturer and the designer. It is essential that to 
get the full benefit from such a man he must 
be allowed almost as much freedom as the 
consultant designer. This idea unfortu- 
nately rarely appeals to the average manu- 
facturer who seems to think that allowing 
his designers to travel and experiment is a 
waste of time and money, and he is only to 
be treated as anecessary evil, and, incredible 
as it may seem, takes the view that the 
design room is non-productive. 

On the other hand, the same manufac- 
turers seem quite prepared to spend a good 
deal of money buying from free-lance or 
consultant designers who have little or no 
knowledge of the particular products for 
which they are designing. Some also hold 
the mistaken idea that any design coming 
from a consultant must, because he has 
paid him so high a fee, be a good one. In 
fact the average consultant can provide as 
many, if not more, ‘pot boilers’ than the 
resident. 

If as much thought were given to this 
subject as is given to costing or accoun- 
tancy most of the problems which arise 
would soon disappear. A really good staff 
designer who thoroughly knows all the 
limitations, costings, qualities, process and 
markets of a manufacturers’ products, can 
design very much easier and with a greater 
chance of success commercially than a 
consultant who, at best, can only be on the 
fringe of the problems. If manufacturers 
were to bear this in mind and to give the 
freedom to their staff designers that they 
recognise in consultant designers, not only 
would they get far better products, but the 
need for a consultant would be considerably 
less than it is now and the total cost of 
designing reduced. They would also find 
their design rooms becoming most pro- 
ductive. 
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To dispense with the consultant alto- 
gether would be foolish, as even in the best 
run design room there are times when, by 
reason of being concerned with one type 
of product only, it tends to become stale, 
and a fillip from outside can be most 
refreshing. 

E. W. F. GILBOY 

16 Hodgson Avenue 
Ring Road 
Moortown, Leeds 


The “choice” in textile design 


str: I don’t think there will ever be an 
absolute choice between staff and consultant 
designer as the decision will always depend 
on the nature of the work, the circumstances, 
and the individual concerned. 

A consultant designer will remain more 
or less a stylist unless he specialises in a 
definite industry to gain sufficient technical 
knowledge to do more than merely add a 
pleasing appearance to a given article. 

Speaking from personal experience in the 
textile field, the consultant is a rare bird. 
The more usual division there is between the 
free-lance designer (who might, when 
established, work mostly on commission and 
come near to being a consultant) and the 
staff designer. 

The free-lance designer works quite 
successfully where printed fabrics are con- 
cerned, so long as he considers repeats, 
numbers of colours and methods of printing. 
The technician can take care of the design 
from the paper stage and produce a result 
near enough to the original. 

The designer of woven fabrics is usually 
a staff designer. His designs are not only 
three-dimensional but rely very much for 
their beauty and effect on surface texture; 
these can hardly ever be put on paper unless 


a great deal of time is spent on it and he has 
a wide knowledge of the technique. Weave 
and yarns are such important factors, apart 
from colour and pattern, that the creation of 
a new fabric can hardly be divided among 
two or three people but is best left in the 
hands of the designer. 

MARGARET LEISCHNER 

44 Redcliffe Road 

London swio 





New Assistant Editor for DESIGN 


John E. Blake, who recently edited ARK, the 
journal of the Royal College of Art, has 
succeeded Sheila Robinson as assistant 
editor on DESIGN. Mr Blake is particularly 
interested in the criticism of fine art and 
industrial design. 
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DESIGN: Binding cases 


Copies of DESIGN for 1952 can be bound in 
the same style as previous years’ issues 
with title-page and index (as soon as issued 
for 12s 6d post free. The binding case alone 
can be supplied for 4s 6d. 

Copies and remittances should be sent 
direct to Benham & Co Ltd, 12 Culver 
Street, Colchester, Essex. 





The index to DESIGN (1952 issues, Volume 4 
will be sent only to those readers who request 
it in advance. If you wish to have a copy 
please apply now. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25s a year, post free, 
from the Circulation Manager, DESIGN, or 
2s a copy from newsagents or booksellers. 














The call for increased production 
brings added responsibility and fresh 
problems to the Drawing Office 

Our function is to provide the 
Designer and Draughtsman with equip- 
ment and materials which will enable 
them to work with the greatest effi- 
ciency, and indeed many of the methods 
and processes used in the modern 
drawing office are the results of our 
research and initiative 

Our experience of over half a 
century is at your disposal 


PRODUCTION 


HALL HARDING LTD 


ALLIANCE 
BRAND 


DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS. Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE DACRE STREET. LONDON 
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Telephone: ABBEY 714! 
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This is the Myer’s Vogue divan: a design that 
really is contemporary; a design made possible 
by pressure-bonding, which welds together the 


woods of the moulded headboard 


And notice the ticking — one of several lively pat- 
terns in the present-day idiom. Very shortly, you 
will find other manufacturers following suit... 
following Myer leadership in making beds that 
are comfortably, unobtrusively in step with the 


times 


the Vogue 55 
Divan and headboard 3’ and 4’ 6” sizes 
from your furnishers 


Made by 
HORATIO MYER & CO LTD VAUXHALL WALK LONDON SEI] 
Reliance 2241-2-3-4-5 
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CLASSIFIED 


advertisements 


Rates: 6d per word (minimum, 9s). Box number, 6d extra 





DESIGN ADVICE SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, whether 
for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are in- 
vited to apply to the Design Advice Section, CoID, for a 
short list of designers suitable to their particular purposes, 
which should be explained in some detail. This service is gratis 
and incurs no obligation. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


CITY OF MANCHESTER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Regional College of Art, Manchester 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from persons with high qualifi- 
cations in art for the post of Principal which will become 
vacant in September 1953. Candidates should have had wide 
experience in art education and should be able to relate 
their knowledge to the needs of industry. 

Salary in accordance with the provisions of the Burnham 
Further Education Report 1951, at present {1440 x £40 
x £1640. 

Application forms and further particulars may be ob- 
tained (stamped addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Chief Education Officer, Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3, to whom completed applications should be 
returned by January 10, 1953. 


. * * 


A CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE ROOM will be opened early in 
the New Year at Beatties of Wolverhampton, which is the 
largest independent Department Store in the West Mid- 
lands. Applications are invited for the post of Sales Manager 
in charge of this Room where contemporary furniture, fur- 
nishings, carpets, china, glass and objects d’art will be shown. 
This post would be particularly interesting for a woman who 
is knowledgable and 100°, enthusiastic about contempor- 
ary design and interior decoration, and who has had prac- 
tical experience of introducing and selling this merchandise 
to the public. Candidates should write to the Staff Con- 
troller, James Beattie Ltd, Wolverhampton. 


* * * 


OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL EQUIPPED BEDROOM SUITE 
HOUSE of high repute is at present being completely re- 
organised in order to enter the field of contemporary 
Bedroom Furniture and require the services of a first-class 
designer having the aptitude and ability to guide them 
successfully into this sphere. The Managing Director will 
be pleased to hear from suitable applicants giving details of 
experience, etc, which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence. Box 46, DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London swI. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT (continued 

EXPERT MODEL MAKER required, with ability to produce 
original ideas and able to letter and to make simple rigid and 
folding boxes. Box 47, DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty 
France, London swt. 


* * 7 


DESIGNER required either Free Lance or Part Time. Apply 
Sterling Furniture Ltd, 37 Philip Lane, N15. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


LONDON FREE-LANCE editor and designer offers individual 
and expert services for design, typography, editing and 
print-production of information journals, brochures, maga- 
zines and handbooks. No folders or advertising. Would be 
interested to discuss with progressive management ideas for 
work-relations literature. Box 43, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, London sw1r. 


a - 7” 
A. J. MILNE, MSIA, has opened an office at HIGHGATE, 


Mountview 7460, and would welcome enquiries for designs 
of furniture, interior layouts or exhibition stands. 





DISPLAY SERVICES 


NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), designers and contractors 
specialising in attractive modern shopfronts and interiors, 
exhibition stands, and special furniture. Studios, 50 George 
Street, Croydon. Telephone cro 2182. 


* * * 


EXHIBITION SHOWCASES AND DISPLAYS made to custom- 
ers’ own designs and specifications. Architects and 
designers furniture prototypes made up. Lauder Displays, 
131 Lordship Lane, sE22 (Forest Hill 4301). 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, W8. PARK 4349. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LESLIE T. KITCHING, Furniture Craftsman specialising in 
individual hand-made work and small quantity production. 
Designers prototypes made up, experimental work also 
welcomed. 71 Wetherby Road, Harrogate. Tel. 84263. 


* * * 


IDEAS WANTED 


Canadian Manufacturer desires ideas, 
designs or inventions in wood, metal 
or plastic on a cash or royalty basis. 


Box number 40 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London sw1 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
4 Marylebone Mews, 
New Cavendish Street, w1 
WELbeck 0503 
in association with 


SCAIONI’S STUDIO 


228958 
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PHOTOGRAPHY (continued 


ENLARGEMENTS, PRESS HAND-OUTS, EXHIBITION PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Expert service for Designers. 
THE MANOR STUDIO, 
57 THE GREEN 
SOUTHALL 
Phone sou 2967 
* * - 
STUDIO VALE 
STEREOSCOPIC COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Commercial and Industrial Photography 
in Colour and Monochrome 
VALE HOUSE, GROVE PLACE, ACTON, LONDON W3 
Telephone ACORN 2563 





PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for ex- 
perimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; carving 
and architectural lettering in wood and stone; commercial 
lettering and silk screen printing; rubber and plastic proto- 
types, animated displays, industrial and trick photography; 
designs and drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film 
special effects and models and long-life set dressings; small 
production runs in rubber, plastics and white metal; amuse- 
ment slot machines; theatrical properties, masks and cos- 
tume trimmings; window displays. 199 Harrow Road, 
Paddington w2 (CUNningham 9716). 





PUBLICATIONS 


RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS on all branches of the Fine 
and Decorative Arts supplied from stock or searched for 
free of charge. Enquiries for items not at present available 
recorded and quoted when they come into stock. We are 
always eager to purchase standard works within the above 
fields. FRANCIS MARSDEN, Bookseller, 59 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London sw3. 


* * * 


THE CARAVEL PRESS specialises in small editions of hand- 
printed booklets, and other business pieces, required to ad- 
vertise fine goods and services. 85 Bedford Gardens, Lon- 
don w8. 





PRODUCT DESIGN 


PRODESIGN ASSOCIATES Offer service in original product design 
in the re-styling of existing products, and exhibition display 
design. Prodesign Associates, 11 Old Bond Street wr. 





SIGNS AND LETTERING 


Write for illustrated brochure on services and products. 
BUSH SIGNS LTD, Upper Market Street, Hove, Sussex. 
Hove 34909. Manufacturers of signs, neon tubes and 
lettering. London Sales Representative available. 

(Also at Worthing, Portsmouth, Exeter.) 
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NEW PLAN PRINTING 
MATERIALS 


“Titan” Self Toning Blue Print 
Linen is coated to give prints with 
full depth of blue ground at fast 
printing speeds. It is a tough, ex- 
cellent material for those who re- 
quire a large output of prints. 

“Titan” Deltalyne is a roller de- 
veloped material giving a black 
depth of line through a wide range 
of printing speeds. It is a durable 
material with a very fine coating. 

There are materials for every 
photo printing purpose from the 
“Mason” ranges. Please apply for 
details to the Engineers’ Photo 
Printing Division. 








BLUE PRINT 
LINEN 
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DELTALYNE 


BRITISH MADE 


SELF TONING 


BRITISH MADE 


E.M. MASON & SONS LIMITID, -ovowe 


ARCLIGHT WORKS, 
And at LONDON: GLASGOW 


COLCHESTER. 2266 
/@MANCHESTER = BRistosg 
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PRINT 
DISPLAY 





E are exclusively engaged 


in producing high quality publicity 
material by all processes. A brochure, 
showcard, three-dimensional display or 
sixteen-sheet poster can be designed and 


produced complete. May we assist you ? 


Walkers 


(Showcards) Limited 


Faraday Street, Manchester 1. Central 4965 
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a sign that 
the pack 
has been 


planned 
and 
produced 

in the best 
traditions P lanned 
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INDUSTRIAL WILLIAM W. CLELAND LTD. 


PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 
DESIGN STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2. Phone: Holborn 252! 
AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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( Debutantes don’t scream: 
‘‘Isn’t Polythene a dream ‘ia 
-They’re probably not conversant 
} With its name. 
And Nylon A.F. chips 
Would not enhance their hips 
Yet it’s Nylon, lovely Nylon just the same. 
iB Ink bespattcred boys 
j ie rt . Hay play with plastic toys, 
ne ' > Moulded in Poly vinyl Chloride. 


May put their homes to rights 


5 4 
ayV And scientific types 
With switchplug bases 


s \S ' Pty 3 _A (in Urea Formaldehyde). 
{ | . ty, Re, { va) 
_~ 


F Se Food mixers, Iron handles, 
. 4 ~ Under-water Cable junctions 
. Ps (Ihe latter are impervious to dousing). 
While a washer agitator 
A | | Should please the strictest mater, 
| And what a nifty number 
| Is our G.P.O. ‘phone housing! 
( 
4 ~ So now we suggest 
Ss You might giv st 
| ght give us a test. 
\ by | t , 
yy jp hy Consult us on all matters plastic! 
ag I) 4 You'll find we’re your men-— 
~~ A 5 ; . 
¢ We do know our gen 
J {nd our scope is extremely elastic. 
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\ 9 FOR PLASTICS... 
7 CONSULT 





EKCO 


D. — % Send for our fully illustrated brochure entitled ‘ Plastics for Industry’ 
NE Sr. KR. cOLeE Le SOUTHEND-ON-SEA ESSEX 
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AST Members of the British Plastics Federation 
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